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MR. ANDREW GRAHAM HENDERSON, A.R.S.A., 
V-P.R.ILB.A., has been nominated as President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in succession 
to Mr. Michael Waterhouse. Mr. Henderson is 
senior partner in the firm of John Keppie and 
Henderson and J. L. Gleave, of Glasgow. $11 


DESIGNS FOR AN ART CENTRE, prepared by 
senior students of a group of architectural schools, 
are reviewed by Mr. Edward Passmore, A.R.I.B.A. 513 


A WELFARE CENTRE, the first stage in the recon- 
struction of the Tar and Ammonia Products Works 
for the North Thames Gas Board at Beckton, has 
recently been opened. The building is described 
and illustrated. 517 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS made to date on the 
new town at Harlow has recently been issued by the 
Harlow Development Corporation. 525 


REGULAR UNITS OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, 
a section of the Royal Pioneer Corps and a Territorial 
Army Engineer group are to start work next month 
on erecting the Bailey Bridge which will span the 
Thames in connection with the 1951 Exhibition. 525 


THE CONTRIBUTION which wise estate manage- 
ment could make towards practical planning was 
emphasised by Mr. H. W. Wells, F.R.I.C.S., in a 
paper which he read recently to the Town Planning 
Institute. 527 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on building 
research is to be held in London towards the end of 
1951, and will be the first of its kind ever to be held. 531 


THE MINISTER OF HEALTH, in a circular to 
local authorities stresses, the importance of housing 
in the recruitment and maintenance of an efficient 
police force. 533 


IN ORDER TO MAKE KNOWN the recommenda- 
tions which the Productivity Team is expected to 
make in the report shortly to be published, the 
organisations of the building industry propose to 
hold a series of open meetings at various centres in 
England and Wales. 535 





THE BUDGET 


SiR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S Budget speech on Tuesday 

will have been greeted with mixed feelings by the build- 
ing industry. On the one hand the curious process, by now 
almost a round game, of clip, restore and clip the housing 
programme has been decided in the industry’s favour, for 
the moment at least. Two hundred thousand houses are 
planned to be completed in each of the three years 1950-52, 
so we are back at the position of last autumn before the 
economic cuts. At the time of going to press the Minister 
of Health had not declared himself on the subject of whether 
or not he proposes to restore private licences to the 1 in 5 
ratio which operated up to the time of the cuts. The present 


quota of 1 in 10 total licences available for private building 
is, as we have consistently maintained, both a social in- 
justice and an unnecessary financial burden on the country. 

Further comment must wait until Mr. Bevan has spoken, 
except that the increase in the petrol tax and in the purchase 
tax on commercial vehicles, both of 334 per cent.. must 
inevitably add to the cost of building and, indeed, of many 
commodities besides. 


THE DESIGN OF HOSPITALS 


THE annual flood of Blue and White Papers, memoranda 
and reports is reaching its seasonal climax, and like 
all excesses there is the danger that many pearls may thus 
be cast. No trailers or posters announce the spectacular, 
and many worthy documents reach their pigeon holes 
with their praises unsung except by the pompous tones of 
presentation and submission to due authority. 


To take one particular example, there is Cmd.7910— 
the Report of the Ministry of Health for the year ended 
March 31, 1949—most of which concerns us as individuals, 
and Part 8 of Section 1 of which in particular will interest 
all those connected with the planning of hospitals. To 
appreciate the extent of the current problem and to place 
this section in the report in true perspective, it would be 
wise to turn first to the statistical picture of the new Hospital 
Service in which we are told that the total bed complement 
in the National Health Service in England and Wales is 
500,000 ; that the number of patients discharged from, or who 
died in, hospitals throughout 1948 was nearly 3,000,000; 
and that the number of attendances at hospital out-patient 
departments was over 44,000,000. 


Part 8 deals with hospitals—functions, planning and 
construction. The difficulties and the desperate choice 
between meeting urgent needs for new buildings by im- 
provisation or waiting for the outline of a permanent plan 
to be realised are told in the opening paragraphs with 
clarity and understanding. Then follows an appreciation 
of three of the biggest questions in hospital planning— 
size, selection of site, concentration and dispersion; a 
short report on the study of planning, with due acknowledge- 
ment to the work done in the U.S.A. and that at present 
being carried out in this country by the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust and the University of Bristol ; and lastly a 
question is posed : “Is there a British tradition of Hospital 
Planning ?” 


In all these matters the Ministry are preserving open and 
detached views which will meet with a wide measure of 
agreement. It is to be hoped that, sooner rather than 
later, certain of these statements will become matters of 
recognised policy such as ‘‘ the desiderata are that the site 
be large enough”’. .. ; “‘Itisnot desirable that there should 
be one stereotyped official plan for every part of every 
hospital”. . . (p. 142); ‘‘ Therole of the Department is rather 
to insist on attention to general principles”... ; ““Ahospital 
should be an object lesson in hygiene and nothing short of 
excellence in that respect should be accepted ”’ (p. 143). 


The arguments on controversial matters are well stated, 
and it is perhaps timely that a pebble of doubt has been 
thrown into the complacent pools of unqualified admiration 
for the monoblock type of hospital. Says the Report: 
‘**The merits of concentration can be over-emphasised.”’ 
It is over 90 years since Florence Nightingale wrote to 
The Builder under a nom de plume extolling the virtues of the 
pavilion ward, and it is pleasing to note that the principles 
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she then advocated are still quoted with relevance in the 
Ministry of Health’s 1949 Report. 


If praise is proper for what has teen said, criticism is 
necessary for what has been left unsaid. On the “‘ appointed 
day ” (July 5, 1948) the Minister took over 2,835 voluntary 
and municipal hospitals in England and Wales. So avid 
has been the Ministry for control that the end of the gallant 
struggles to meet the demands of sickness by the limited 
means of philanthropy has passed without a tribute. The 
majority of these hospitals were built during the last 100 
years and are a remarkable achievement by any standards, 
and if a clear understanding of our hospital tradition is to 
be obtained it is to be hoped that a critical history of 
hospital planning during this period will be written whilst 
the actual conditions are still fresh in the memory. Even 
** excellence in hygiene’ is a matter that has its price and 
was often controlled by the funds that could be gathered 
freely from individual purses. The distinction, we hope, is 
now one of the past, and in the prospects before us the depth 
of the Treasury coffers will ensure automatically no doubt 
a standard of excellence. 

It is fully realised that the present is a period of transition, 
and patience must temper hasty judgments on the new 
Health Service and the part that the development of hospi- 
tals must play in the new scheme ; but, as the Report so 
truly says, ‘‘ one result of the lack of building in the last 
20 years is that no clear trend of British hospital design is 
discernible at the present time.”” The break in our tradition 
is a big one, but not necessarily fatal ; given sufficient 
encouragement—the hope that new schemes can now be 
developed—architects, engineers and builders will meet this 
challenge, and trends will flourish as hopes become realities. 
The longer this break is allowed to continue, the greater will 
be the temptation to look to the newer examples of hospital 
planning abroad for the new standards instead of applying 
our native talents to devising new forms. 

High hopes will sustain us for a little while longer but 
only by statements telling of new works actually in progress 
or advancing beyond the preparatory stage in the next 
Ministry of Health annual report can we judge progress in 
this important aspect of our new Health Service. 


“WHAT... ME?” 


FRECENTLY we drew attention to a London Borough, 
which we suggested was old enough and sufficiently 
architecturally distinguished to know better, which intends 
to place its housing work under an architectural assistant 
who in turn is under the Borough Engineer. Mr. Gordon 
Tait, F.R.I.B.A., writing later in our correspondence 
columns, points out that the Housing Committee of the 
Council in question was not to blame. ‘“ They are not 
architects and it is extremely unlikely that the profession is 
represented on that committee. If architects’ the letter 
continues, ‘‘ were to take an interest in local government 
and serve on all committees concerned with building and 
amenities, they would then be in a position to put forward 
the views of their profession and get the sort of architecture 
they want.” 

There has been no support, at least in print, for Mr. 
Tait’s contention and in looking for a reason we are irre- 
sistibly reminded of that advertisement on current display 
which begins: ‘‘ Of course I’m patriotic. Id join at once, 
but . . . But what?’’ The invitation is to join one or 
other of the Civil Defence services and the exhortation ends: 
** Don’t leave it to somebody else.” 

This advertisement is apposite to Mr. Tait’s plea, for 
protection of amenities in the form of ensuring the erection 
of buildings which are good both to live in and to look at 
is a form of civil defence of the highest importance, yet one 
which too rarely commands the support of the architectural 
profession in the way in which it can most effectively be 
ensured—by architects serving as elected members of local 
authorities. 

There are two objections, apart from natural diffidence, 
which are commonly voiced. One is the amount of time 
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involved; the other, less defensible, is the knowledge that 
to serve on a local authority is an automatic bar to being 
commissioned to do work in that borough. To serve a 
council faithfully does take time, but other members of the 
community somehow manage. As for the latter objection, 
there are something in the neighbourhood of 1,500 local 
authorities in the country and no individual would normally 
sit on more than one, which leaves a considerable balance as 
potential clients. The benefit to the profession and to the 
community of housing committees having each an architect 
to keep it straight on questions of amenity would be 
incalculable, and the same is true of other works com- 
mittees. We hope that every architect who reads this and 
is not already serving on a local authority will answer the 
question: ‘‘ What... me?’ with “* Why not?” 


HISTORIC RECORDS OF ESSEX 


NE million-and-a-half documents of various kinds 
relating to the County of Essex, many of them invalu- 
able because of their age and historic interest, are now 
stored by the Essex Record Office in muniment rooms at 
the County Hall, Chelmsford. This fact is given in a most 
interesting report on “ The Essex Record Office, 1938- 
1949,” by the County Archivist, Mr. F. G. Emmison, 
F.S.A., recently issued. With the co-operation of owners, 
solicitors and custodians of public and private archives, 
Essex has been able to get together one of the largest and 
most comprehensive collections of local records, books, 
pictures and engravings available to the public in this 
country. The office is planned to house not only the 
official County records, ancient and modern, but also other 
accumulations of documents relating to Essex—official, 
ecclesiastical, parochial, estate, family and historical. 
Much of the historical material was gathered up during the 
war in London and other unsafe places. The Salvage 
Drive, for example, was responsible for bringing to light 
in the office of a London solicitor a set of papers which 
proved to be the archives of the Mildmay family, Lords of 
the Manors of Chelmsford and Moulsham from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century. Mr. Emmison has 
himself ‘‘ searched the accumulations of centuries” in the 
offices of Essex and London solicitors and brought away 
“car loads ”’ of discoveries. In one case he records that 
‘**from the highest shelf of a cellar, almost inaccessible 
from the top rung of a tall ladder, was hauled down an 
ancient box which was found to contain, among other 
treasures, the original Halstead market and fairs charter 
granted by Henry III, with the royal seal intact.” What 
treasures must still exist unsuspected in this old country 
of ours. The manuscripts of Shakespeare’s plays may 
yet turn up! . 


The report contains illustrations of scme_ half-dozen 
objects of great interest, including the oldest document in 
the Office, a charter, circa 1115, in which kalph d’Escures, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, confirms to the monks of 
Colne their various possessions ; there is also a reproduc- 
tion of an excellent bird’s-eye view engraving, circa 1710, 
of **‘ Leyton Grange in the County of Essex, the Seat of 
David Gansel, Esq., who designed and executed it him- 
self.” This was an attractive example of an early eighteenth- 
century estate, with a large formal garden, embodying 
avenued vistas, fountain and ornamental water, deer park, 
etc., surrounding a Renaissance mansion. It has long 
since disappeared. But who was Gansel? If an architect, 
certainly not in the first flight. Possibly he was one of those 
talented eighteenth-century amateurs who generally had a 
** ghost ’’ in the background. 


This interesting and well-produced report is no more 
than an outline of the general organisation and develop- 
ment of the Essex Record Office, but it gives a good idea 
of the excellent work which is being done—witness the fact 
that during 1949 no fewer than 3,182 attendances and 
inquiries were dealt with, involving the production of 
6,601 items. The Records Committee may well claim that 
they are providing a service “clearly acceptable to the 
public.” 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


P.R.I.B.A. Nomination 


ME. ANDREW GRAHAM HENDER- 

SON, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., senior 
partner in the firm of John Keppie and 
Henderson and J. L. Gleave, of Glasgow, 
has been nominated by the Council as 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to succeed Mr. Michael Water- 
house. He is the first architect practising 
in Scotland to be so nominated. 

Mr. Henderson was born in Auckland, 
New Zealand, and came to Scotland in 
his early youth. After attending Irvine 
Royal Academy and Allan Glen’s School, 
Glasgow, he was articled to the firm of 
Macwhannell and Rogerson, and studied 
at the Royal Technical College and Glas- 
gow School of Art. He was elected Asso- 
ciate R.I.B.A. in 1910, and a year later 
was awarded the Arthur Cates Prize. 

Mr. Henderson, who is chairman of the 
Allied Societies Conference and a 
member of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission for Scotland, was elected Fellow 
R.I.B.A. in 1931, and became President of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects and 
President of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland in 1933-4 and 
1946-7 respectively. 

In the 1914-8 war Mr. Henderson 
served in the 9th (Glasgow Highland) 
Battalion, H.L.I., and in the last war was 
Quartering Commandant, West Scotland 
District. 

The firm of John Keppie and Hender- 
son and J. L. Gleave has been responsible 
for several importatit buildings in Scot- 
land, particularly in Glasgow, including 
premises for Progress Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., a demonstration school at 
Jordanhill, premises for the Bank of Scot- 
land and an elementary school at Knights- 
wood. 

Since the war the firm has designed a 
primary school at Whitby and is acting in 
a consultant capacity for the Vale of 
Leven Trading Estate, Dunbartonshire. 
with the principal architects to the Scottish 
Industrial Estates, Ltd., Messrs. Wylie. 
Shanks and Wylie. 


A.A. Annual Reception. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION’S 
calendar contains several notable events 
but none can compare in interest and 
gaiety with the annual reception. This 
year’s occasion, held at the A.A. head- 
quarters in Bedford-square on April 13, 
was voted an unqualified success by all 
who attended. After reception by the 
President and Mrs. Braddock in the 
library a full programme of entertainment, 
exhibitions and dancing was enjoyed by 
several hundreds of members and guests. 

The evening meant rather hard but, 
we trust, enjoyable work for the members 
of the A.A. Dramatic Society who pre- 
sented a translation of Georges Courte- 
line’s charming little comedy, “La Paix 
Chez Soi,” in the top-floor studio, and 
we could not help feeling that it is rather 
a pity that performanies so delightful as 
this cannot be given more frequently by 
the Society. The “ Architectural Quiz” 
was again a popular feature for the more 
academic-minded of the company, but it 
was noticeable that many participants 
hurried back to the library to see the 
astonishing magic of Mr. Herbert Milton. 

Contrast in the evening’s entertain- 
ment was provided by an exhibition of 
Mr. S. Rowland Pierce’s splendid collec- 
tion of early English water-colours, a 
selection of work on film sets by Ralph 
Brinton, Carmen Dillon, Roger Furse, 
Paul Sheriff, Terence Verity, and Alex 
Vetchinsky, and Mr. Denis Roberts’ inter- 
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MR. A. GRAHAM HENDERSON, A.R.S.A., 

F.R.I.B.A., who has been nominated Presiden? 

of the R.I.B.A., in succession to Mr. Waterhouse’ 
(See note.) 


esting model theatres. In somewhat dif- 
ferent vein, though equally popular, was 
an exhibition of cartoons by “ Acanthus ” 
(Mr. Frank Hoar). Those in search of 
more energetic recreation indulged in 
dancing in the basement and, of course, 
the ground-floor studio, rear block, proved 
a popular meeting place for everybody. 


Exhibition of Unidentified Drawings. 

For THE R.I.B.A. ANNUAL RECEPTION on 
April 28 a small exhibition of unidenti- 
fied drawings selected from the Institute’s 
large and interesting collection of original 
drawings has been arranged. The Exhi- 
bition will be in the library and will 
remain on view until Whitsun. 

The exhibits are a cross section of the 
considerable number of unascribed draw- 
ings which have been acquired by the 
Institute during the past 115 years. They 
should prove of exceptional interest not 
only to members and their friends but 
also to those of the public interested in 
old-master drawings. 

Amongst the drawings exhibited are 
two pen sketches by a fifteenth-century 
German artist—designs for a tomb and 
a monstrance. There is a drawing of an 
old cottage which may be a Cotman, and 
scenic designs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. There is a large 
and brilliant drawing of Milan Cathedral 
and an interior of St. Peter’s, possibly 
by Pannini. One drawing may be by 
Stephen Wright and another possibly by 
Lord Burlington. 

The Librarian will welcome any sug- 
gestions from visitors which may lead to 
the identification of the artists—obvi- 
ously of high standard—responsible for 
the drawings concerned. 


Good Workmanship. 

WHEREAS a design, even a funda- 
mentally good one, may displease as 
many as it pleases, according to individual 
taste, good workmanship can always be 
readily appreciated by everyone. Un- 
fortunately we are passing through a 
period which definitely lacks good work- 
manship, and, to a certain extent, good 
design also. A high proportion of de- 
signs of most kinds which are produced 
to-day are sadly immature; they have 
been prematurely hatched, and although 
it is possible to detect in many of them 
the thread of a good idea, they appear, 
for the most part, to be products of un- 
developed themes in the minds of their 
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originators. They will, however, always 
find some admirers. 

High-class workmanship is even harder 
to find than good design and it is per- 
haps partly due to this fact that so many 
people, during the past fortnight, have 
visited the small exhibition of hand-made 
furniture, promoted by the Rural In- 
dustries Bureau, at the Victoria) and 
Albert Museum. 

Somehow these craftsmen of the 
countryside have resisted being swept 
along with the tide which chases speedy 
and cheap production, and their work, 
as revealed in this delightful exhibition, 
is of the highest standard. Were it not 
for the R.I.B. which, as part of its work 
of rural development, offers assistance to 
these furniture makers, even this band of 
craftsmen might dissolve and swell the 
ranks of their more commercial-minded 
cousins. 

It is comforting to know that this ex- 
hibition has helped to bring their work to 
a wider public. 


Ashpitel Prizewinner. 

THE ASHPITEL PRIZE, which is a prize 
of books to the value of £20 awarded to 
the candidate who, taking the Final 
Examination to qualify as an Associate 
of the R.I.B.A., most highly distinguishes 
himself among the candidates in the 
Final Examinations of the year, has been 
awarded to Mr. Roger Nicholas Radford, 
B.A. (Cantab.), A.R.I.B.A. (Cambridge 
University School of Architecture). 


Building in the Peak District. 

BECAUSE most of the site in question 
is in a part of the area suggested by the 
Hobhouse Committee for the Peak Dis- 
trict National Park and is traversed by 
two public footpaths used for access to 
National Trust properties, the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning has 
decided to refuse permission for the build- 
ing of 32 cottages in the Grindleford area 
of Derbyshire. 

The Minister’s decision follows the 
holding of a public inquiry into the 
refusal of the Bakewell Rural District 
Council, acting on behalf of Derbyshire 
County Council, to permit the building 
of the cottages. 

Before the war permission was granted 
to build 48 cottages on the site in ques- 
tion, and 12 were completed while a 
further four were built up to damp course 
level. The Minister has decided that 
planning permission is not required for 
the completion of these four cottages 
because they constitute unfinished build- 
ings within the meaning of Section 78 
of the Town and Country Planning Act. 
1947. 


London’s Squares. 

THE NEWS THAT, following the renewal 
of the lease for another 50 years to 
Holborn Borough Council, | Russell- 
square is to receive more attention than 
has been givén to it in recent years, will 
be well received. The Council are to alter 
and improve the layout of the gardens, 
but will not reintroduce the railings 
which originally surrounded them. 

The treatment of our London squares 
is a difficult matter. Most of them have 
a particular architectural character of 
their own (Russell-square is Victorian to 
a degree) and the introduction of any- 
thing too personable in the layout and in 
the design of any buildings on the greens 
would tend to strike a very false note. 
Added to this is the problem of pleasing 
all the tenants of the Square—an im- 
portant point, for many of them have no 
gardens of their own; the green was con- 
sidered sufficient for their use. 

With these factors in mind, all those 
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responsible for remodelling London’s 
green spaces must contrive to formulate 
schemes which are reasonably in keep- 
ing with the character of the respective 
squares and which will appeal to the 
majority of the local residents. 


Putting on the Dog! 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us to say 
that he has at last found the “ modern” 
fireplace to end all “modern ” fireplaces. 
It resides in a builder’s showroom on 
the south coast ready for delivery to 
some fortunate purchaser. Faced with 
4-in. by 4-in. oatmeal tiles, it has been 
formed in the shape of a “ Scotty” dog. 
Presumably, this breed was chosen on 
account of its definite form (and, of 
course, its homely manner!). Anyway, 
there it is—a monument to an English- 
man’s best friend, and just about as 
unfunctional as anything one could 
imagine in architectural or canine design. 


Congress Meeting, Italy. 

THE third Congresso Nazionale di 
Urbanistica is to be held in Italy in May 
this year. It will last three days and 
arrangements will be made for the recep- 
tion of visitors from abroad. Details 
may be obtained from the general secre- 
tary, Michele Valori, Istituto Nazionale 
di Urbanistica, Rome. 


An Annual Report. 


THe Annual Report of the Birmingham 
Civic Society has just been published. 
It gives brief accounts of the work with 
which the society has interested itself 
during the previous year, a statement of 
accounts, and also a list of members. 


Building and Cricket. 

W. R. HammMonpb, England’s former 
cricket captain, becomes a builder for a 
day on Sunday, June 25, when he lends 
his support to the cricket XI which the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers are raising to play an XI from 
the architectural and building technical 
Press. The latter have named themselves 
“the Vitruvians ” and, we understand, are 
now_busy sending out books for review 
to Denis Compton, Len Hutton and 
Douglas Wright. 

The Press XI will be the guests for the 
day of the National Federation, and the 
match will be played on the Elstree 
ground of the Architectural Association, 
kindly lent for the occasion. The teams 
are being led respectively by Mr. R. O. 
Lloyd (from the pavilion) and Mr. I. M. 
Leslie. It is hoped to make this match 
an annual affair. 


Tendering Lists. 

AT A TIME when much energy and 
large sums of money are being expended, 
both by industry and the Government, in 
order to cut time-waiting operations and 
increase production generally it is difficult 
to believe that there are still some who 
have no understanding of what the situa- 
tion demands. Yet in a letter on page 
516 of this issue Mr. G. H. A. Hughes, 
director of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, draws attention to a schedule 
of tenders submitted in response to a local 
authority’s invitation by no fewer than 43 
firms. The work to be done was the ex- 
terior decoration of 61 houses on one of 
the council’s estates and we wonder at the 
time wasted in the preparation of tenders 
by the 42 unsuccessful firms—particularly 
when the successful tender amounted to 
only £450. 

Tendering lists is a subject upon which 
Opinions in the industry differ widely, but 
surely it should not be difficult to devise 
a generally satisfactory system which 
would prevent so absurd a case as this 
happening again! 
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Designer’s Exhibition. 

THE WORK OF Mr. Michael O’Connell, 
the designer, who is now engaged on de- 
signing his largest decoration, a 24 ft. by 
12 ft. panel for Portsmouth Cathedral 
depicting the busy life of the district, is 
featured in a exhibition now open at the 
Asian Institute Gallery, 17, Irving-street, 
Leicester-square. The exhibition shows 
designs for curtains, tapestries and dress 
material which are produced by a method 
akin to the ancient Eastern dye-painting 
technique. Mr. O’Connell’s subjects 
cover a wide range from the traditional 
and medieval to modern abstract designs 
or designs for specific industrial purposes. 
His decorations have been much used for 
theatres. 


An Appointment Vacant. 

THE South-East Metropolitan Regional 
Hospital Board, invite applications for 
the post of Regional Architect. Salary 
£1,350 x £50—£1,550, plus £50 London 
Weighting Allowance. Details advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. 


A Bristol Hall to be Rebuilt. 


Tue Colston Hall Committee of the 
Bristol City Council has accepted a ten- 
der for the rebuilding of the Colston Hail, 
Bristol, which was destroyed by fire. The 
Hall is to be ready by 1951, in time for 
the Festival of Britain, but the organ, for 
which a tender has also been accepted, 
will not be ready for four years. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Cuiirrorp E, Currin, F.R.1I.B.A., practising 
as Culpin and Son, has taken into partnership 
his chief assistant, Mr. W. W. Ryper, A.R.I.B.A. 
The practice will continue under the style of 
Culpin and Son, F/A.R.1I.B.A., chartered archi- 
tects and planning consultants, 3, Southampton- 
place, W.C.1. 

The new address of Mr. Frank Scarvett, B.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., is 18, Mansfield-street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Langham 5441. 

Mr. W. Lesue Jones, L.R.I.B.A.. has moved 
his Great Missenden (Bucks) office to 21, High- 
street. Tele.: Great Missenden 306 and 375. His 
London office will remain at 99a, Charing Cross- 
road, W.C.2 (Tel. : Gerrard 2137). 

Mr. C. T. R. Kewty, A.R.I.C.S., has taken into 
partnership Mr. H, R, Heasmay, A.R.I.CS., 
and the title of the firm is changed to Kelly and 
Heasman, chartered quantity surveyors, 23, 
Adam and Eve-mews, W.8 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, April 22. 

Tne INSTITUTE OF QuaNnTITy SuRVEYORS, Mrp- 
LANDS Brancn.—Annual general meeting. White 
Horse Hotel, Congreve-street, Birmingham. 
6 p.m. 

Monday, April 24, 
Institute.—Opening of the 
Eastbourne. Continuing 
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Tuesday, April 25. 

Housinc Centre Trust.—‘‘ Lewisham Survey 
and Plan.” An exhibition of the work of 
diploma students, Town Planning Dept., Uni- 
versity of London. The Housing Centre, 15, 
Suffolk-street, Haymarket, §.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Tae InstiTuTION oF Sanitary EnGinggrs.—‘‘ Im- 
pressions of Some Aspects of Sanitary Engi- 
neering in the U.S.A.,”’ by W. Fillingham 
Brown, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.I.S8an.E. Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, 8.W.1. 6 o=. 

INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NEERS, ScoTTIsH Brancu.—‘ Air Conditioning of 
Cotton Mills,” by Mr. A. L. Longworth, 
B.Sc. (Tech.), M.I.H.V.E. Engineering Centre, 
351, Sauchiehall-street, Glasgow, C.3. 6.30 p.m. 

InstiITUTE oF WeLpING.—Spring meeting. Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton. Continuing until 
April 28. 

L.M.B.A, Sournsrn Arga.—Luncheon meeting 
and a discussion on Incentives, etc. Café 
Royal, North End, Croydon. 1 p.m. 

Travers’ Roap TRANspoRT ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual dinner at which chief guest will be Lord 
Lucas of Chilworth, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Transport. Grosvenor House, Park- 
lane, W. 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 26. 

RovaL Society or Arts.—‘‘ Coast Protection 
and the Reclamation of Land from the Sea,” 
by M. Du-Plat-Taylor. R.S.A., John Adam- 
street, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. 

Untversity oF Lonpon.—Lantern Ieécture on 
“Daylight: Its Nature and Importance,” by 
Mr. John Swarbrick, F.R.1I.B.A. Bartlett 
School of Architecture, Gower-street, W.C.1. 


6 p.m. 
tas Ecc.esiotocicaL Socrety.—‘‘ The Woodwork 
of Bedfordshire Churches,” by 


Edmunds. Archbishop Davidson | Institute, 
Lambeth-road, S.E.1. 7 p.m 
L.M.B.A., Soutu-WesterN AREA. — Film, 


“ Heating Research in Houses,” and lecture by 
Mr. G. D. Nash. Zeeta’s Restaurant, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 2 p.m. 

Thursday, April 27, 

InstiITUTE oF Furt.—A.G.M. to be followed  { 
a presidential address by Dr. D. T. A. Townend, 
and the annual luncheon at which the speaker 
will be Eng.-Vice-Admiral Sir Harold Brown, 
G.B.E. Connaught Rooms, Great Queen-street, 
W.C.2. 11 a.m. 

Friday, April 28. 

R.I.B.A.—Annual reception at which Mr 
Michael Waterhouse, president, R.I.B.A., and 
Mrs. Waterhouse will be present. R.I.B.A., 66, 
Portland-place, W.1. 8.15 p.m. to midnight. 

Saturday, April 29. 

Roya, Acapemy.—Opening of summer exhibi- 

tion. Burlington House, W.1. 9.30 a.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1850 
Saturday, April 27, 1850. 
WEAKNESS OF MODERN ART. 


Were an ancient Greek or Roman to 
rise from his tomb, and, after surveying 
the wonderful progress of modern civil- 
isation, were he to turn his eyes upon our 
public buildings, to contemplate the pre- 
vailing spirit of our modern fine arts, he 
certainly would be amazed at our progress 
in all that is called useful, and feel some- 
thing like pity for our efforts in all that 
is ornamental. 








DESIGNS FOR AN ART CENTRE. Scheme for the N.W. corner of Russell-square, 


by astudent of the Northern Polytechnic. 
Russell-square elevation needs a more clarified expression. 


The plan is eminently successful, but the 
(See facing page.) 
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DESIGNS FOR AN ART CENTRE 
Reviewed by E. PASSMORE, A.R.LB.A. 


(THE Institute of Contemporary Arts 
was founded two years ago to en- 
courage collaboration between the 
various arts and to promote, by means of 
exhibitions, performances and discussions, 
the best modern experimental work on a 
non-commercial basis. At the earliest 
possible opportunity it is intended to es- 
tablish a centre where members can enjoy 
club facilities and where exhibitions, 
concerts, film shows and poetry reading 
sessions can be held. It was with this 
objective in view that the “I.C.A.” (in- 
cidentally, the title of the Institute 
appears to me to be somewhat trite; 
when are we going to begin to consider 
the appellations “modern” and “con- 
temporary ” as redundant?) launched the 
idea of a series of sites being considered 
as possibilities for the design and erection 
of such a centre, and the suggestion was 
made to a group of architectural schools 
that senior students produce schemes for 
the project. The exhibition now on show 
at 7, Bedford-square is the result and its 
quality fully justifies the foresight exer- 
cised by the originators of the idea. 

There appeared to be five London sites 
and two or three in the provinces. In 
London, the most impressive was un- 
doubtedly that comprising a triangular 
shape bounded by Park-lane, Hamilton- 
place, and Piccadilly. This almost 
“classic” site was subjected to some 
rather startling reshaping, but the 
arrangement of the main frontage in Pic- 
cadilly seemed logical enough and its ex- 
pressed auditorium set into the decreasing 
northern part of the site seemed as good 
a solution to the difficult site problem as 
any. The particular scheme that followed 
these lines was also one of the most 
attractive in the exhibition, but the diffi- 
culty of all over-framed fenestration 
had not been solved in the scheme’s 
Piccadilly fagade and one was left with 
an uncomfortable feeling of having been 
taken half way and then left to assume 
the rest. 

The site in Russell-square (at the north- 
west corner) was a clever choice, for it 
laid down a reasonable scale for the 
building yet—by virtue of the Square’s 
applied “ Victoriana”’—it set the design 
comparatively free from a fine traditional 
setting. Again, the schemes submitted 
differed widely; one student elected to 
build up to twelve storeys in the Square, 
which was rather a pity. It would have 
been better, surely, if he had exercised 
his talents on the problem of producing a 
design fundamentally neighbourly towards 
the rest of the Square! One or two of the 
designs did achieve some sense of rela- 
tionship to the district but even these 
were frequently guilty of mannerisms in 
form and fenestration patterning. 


The Vauxhall Bridge Site. 

In selecting the site at the north-east 
side of Vauxhall Bridge one feels that a 
student started off with a slight handicap 
from the point of view of “locale.” The 
schemes were of necessity rather of the 
free than the “ built up” type, but some 
good shapes were discernible. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to 
mention here the lack of really compre- 
hensive site plans to the sets of drawings. 
At times it was almost impossible to dis- 
cover where the building was sited, the 
point being frequently ignored in the re- 
ports. This rather tended to suggest that 
this aspect of the problem was not 
accorded a reasonable degree of thought. 

That rather peculiar site (once the 
residence of Lord Portman) bounded by 
George-street, Gloucester-place and 


Upper Berkeley-street was utilised in part 
for some designs. They seemed success- 
ful on the score that they appeared not 
to obtrude themselves too much upon an 
area notably residential in character. 
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problems is almost impossible. Possibly 
this suggests a fault in the programme, 
for if each school has a student on each 
of the sites something of a comparative 
nature could have resulted. As might be 
expected the open sites were less difficult 
to handle than the “ built up” sort-—the 
site in Park-lane, in particular, by reason 
of its location and character seems clearly 





THE SOUTH BANK SCHEME, by a student of the Polish School of Architecture. 
The “ international ” approach ; the author has achieved good circulation on plan, 
but one questions the general scale of such a building, having regard for its purpose. 


The Polish School. 


The work of the Polish School of 
Architecture students is always interest- 
ing and their South Bank projects were 
frequently exciting and displayed com- 
mendable talent. I could not help feeling, 
however, that some of their exuberances 
would invite the attention of those re- 
sponsible for the observance of L.C.C. 
bye-laws. The site tended to result in a 
scheme rather less urban than was desir- 
able for the subject, for here, as in the 
site chosen by the Manchester School, the 
planning was open and frequently re- 
sulted in unbroken areas of paving and 
planting. Nevertheless, the Polish exhi- 
bits contained the very stuff of fine sensi- 
tive design and one could have wished to 
see how they fared on the other sites. 

Generally speaking the exhibition is 
impressive, but each design has to be 
taken on its own ground and merit, for 
comparison between the widely differing 





. alll PRES oe : + 


THE PARK-LANE—PICCADILLY SCHEME, by a group of A.A. students. 





unsuited for a building such as that en- 
visaged. That, of course, is a matter of 
association but the tendency was to over- 
scale the programme of accommodation, 
bringing the building up to something 
over-grand and, at times, pretentious. 

Technically the schemes seemed quite 
thorough, and the draughtsmanship, with 
few exceptions, was superb, although 
there seemed to be an over-emphasis 
upon stencil lettering and “ Moorish” 
figures. 

One’s final reactions are undoubtedly 
to praise the work, but perhaps to lament 
its unnecessary freedom. Would it not 
have been better to have suggested a unit 
in the design, in fact, to have brought 
all the programmes down to a common 
denominator? For only in this way can 


critical comparison be achieved within 
the group of students, and constructive 
comparative criticism in such a venture 
as this seems important and desirable. 





Good 
shaping on an awkward site, but the treatment of the side elevation lacks decision 
and strength. 
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ORGANISATION OF ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 
7.—The Office of F. R. JELLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 


HERE is no standard type of 
architect’s office in this country, 
and all attempts by fanatical planners 
and busybodies to introduce one will 
be doomed to failure until all left- 
handed draughtsmen (among whom I 
am proud to include myself) have been 
ejected from the profession. 
Practically every architect in 
England is an individualist and his 
individuality is registered in the 
arrangement of his office and _ its 
environment. Indeed, one of the most 
exotic spots in which I have ever 
worked in my life was a modern office 
designed by one architect for occupa- 
tion by another architect. The place 
was overheated with mammoth radia- 
tors, electric clocks recorded the 
passage of time in two-a-minute jerks, 
buzzers buzzed and the walls were 
embellished with magic intercommuni- 
cation telephones which nobody used. 
My most comfortable pitch, on the 
other hand, was a corner of an enor- 
mous attic, originally built for occu- 
pation by maidservants and junk, at 
the top of an ancient house in Old 
Bond-street. In places the headroom 
was so low that ill-mannered people 
who forced an entrance without 
removing their hats occasionally found 
themselves wedged between floor and 
ceiling. Somewhere downstairs were 
telephones, correspondence files, safes, 
lavatories and other depressing appur- 
tenances of modern civilisation, but in 
that old attic the noise of the street 
traffic was softened by distance, and 
we looked out of the dormer windows 
westward over the fantastic chimney 
cowls and gables of Edwardian 
Mayfair. 


A Dickensian Office 


In that remote eyrie where I worked 
in congenial company with Gilbert 
Jenkins, Coutts and Hofler, there was 
a Dickensian atmosphere which I have 
not found elsewhere in any office. 
Such an atmosphere can never be 
calculated in terms of cubic content 
or cash payments; it cannot be applied 
like paint to the interior of an un- 
romantic building in order to render 
it romantic, and although many may 
search for it, few can expect to be 
fortunate enough to find it more than 
once in a lifetime. 

Nowadays, many architects have 
reverted to the mid-Victorian tradition 
and practise from offices attached to 
their places of residence, especially in 
the neighbourhood of large cities and 
towns which have suffered from enemy 
action. As I do so myself, perhaps I 
may be permitted to offer a few obser- 
vations on that particular mode of life. 

An office of this sort cannot, of 
course. exist without the good will 
and tolerance of the remainder of the 
household and it must have separate 
access and exit under control. Noel 
Hadwen told me that on one occasion 
he called at the house of Norman 
Shaw, armed with an introduction, and 
was conducted upstairs to the top land- 
ing where a maid pulled a bell rope 


and overhead a trap door opened 
mysteriously, through which a ladder 
was let down by the Great Man. 

I do not myself operate from aloft 
but, by closing a stout door in a wall 
on the ground floor, I can isolate 
myself completely from the remainder 
of my house. A_ second doorway 
opens on to a wide paved terrace over- 
looking the garden. The third leads 
direct into a disused air-raid shelter 
which contains books, magazines, 
catalogues, old files and drawings, and 
a deck chair. 

I have no skill in the preparation 
of furniture inventories, but when I 
shut myself in my den and gaze 
around, I realise that it contains a 
couple of massive Victorian book- 
cases, a drawing table, a writing desk, 
a carpet, one uneasy chair and two 
easy chairs, a grandfather clock and 
a fireplace with an old brass footman 
on which I warm my office slippers 
and stand the cups of coffee which 
come to me at frequent intervals from 
sympathisers in the outer world. Here 
also are tobacco jars and pipes, ash- 
trays, waste-paper baskets, pictures on 
the walls, a telephone on a side table, 
a thermometer, a skirting plug with 
lamp and flex, and other tremendous 
trifles. In odd corners stand rolls of 
drawings varying in height and girth, 
a daisy dibber, and also a violin in 
a case which belongs to my daughter 
and should not therefore appear in any 
official inventory of my chattels. 

An untidy bit of wire sticking out 
of one wall is, I am assured, a con- 
nection for a wireless installation, but 
I do not share the popular supersti- 
tion sponsored by the B.B.C. that 
Music While You Work interspersed 
with frenzied applause and whistling 
increases the output of the worker. 


An Architect’s Working Library 


The most important piece of furni- 

ture in my possession is undoubtedly 
the larger of the two Victorian book- 
cases, for the lower part contains three 
spacious cupboards where all the 
current correspondence files are kept 
within reach. The contents of an 
architect's bookcases may be of 
infinite variety, but in my experience 
easy access to a good full encyclo- 
paedia, such as Lloyd’s, and a more 
handy dictionary, such as Collins’, is 
essential. 
* Whitaker’s Almanack, Pears’ Annual 
and the Daily Mail Year Book are 
invaluable for general reference and, 
to anybody who has a London prac- 
tice, I think Stow’s Survey, Walter 
Godfrey’s History, Dent’s Encyclo- 
paedia, and a copy of the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1939 
should be readily available. 

There are, I believe, methodical folk 
who arrange the books on _ their 
library shelves in groups, but if I 
followed that cult and reserved a 
corner for Diaries, I should never dare 
to place my own crude efforts in that 
field in the company of the great 
Pepys and Evelyn and Captain Scott, 
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or even of Barbellion or the Bank- 
rupt Bookseller. 

I must confess that I like to see my 
office diary in its gustomary place, 
leaning gently against Songs and Slang 
of the British Soldier and flanked by 
O. Henry and Runyon. 

To an architect, an office diary is 
just as important as is the log book 
to the captain of any ship, and the 
best advice I can offer on the subject 
is contained in the following anecdote 
from A. C. Benson’s essay “On the 
Art of the Essayist,” which, he claims, 
holds within it the key to the whole 
mystery of writing: : 

“. . . An itinerant signpainter in 
going his rounds came to a village inn 
upon whose signboard he had had his 
eye for some months and had watched 
with increasing hope and delight its 
rapid progress to blurred and faded 
dimness. To his horror he found a 
brand new varnished sign. He surveyed 
it with disgust and said to the inn- 
keeper, who stood nervously by, 
hoping for a professional compliment: 
‘This looks as if someone had been 
doing it himself’... .” 

Many a dispute has been settled 
amicably out of court by the discovery 
and production of an unobtrusive half- 
forgotten entry in an office diary. 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half_a Line, | 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 


Some Ideas on Correspondence 


The individuality of the architect is 
expressed not merely in his designs or 
his draughtsmanship or his office diary, 
but in his correspondence with his 
clients. It is, for instance, quite 
erroneous to assume that clients are 
impressed by typewritten communica- 
tions headed with cryptic telegraphic 
addresses, embellished with “Our ref.” 
and “ Your ref.,” and assuring them 
of the best attention at all times. 

I recollect how on one occasion my 
old master Romaine - Walker stalked 
into the drawing office, twirling a tele- 
gram from somebody whose name the 
post office people had carelessly tran- 
scribed as Sarsaparilla. After a good 
deal of research we managed to 
translate it for him into the telegraphic 
address. of a building contractor. 
R.-W. gazed sadly through his monocle 
at the offensive document: “ What on 
earth is a telegraphic address?” he 
inquired; “Is he ashamed of his own 
name? ” : 

A communication in manuscript, 
legibly written in correct English, con- 
veys to the client some assurance that 
his architect is dealing personally with 
the project with which he has been 
entrusted. 

When a novelist introduces his 
heroine to the reader with some such 
casual remark as “Agatha stepped 
lightly over the lintol of the door,” he 
may, as an imaginative artist, claim 
exemption from serious criticism, but 
it is imprudent in real life to attempt 
to impress a client, or indeed anybody 
else, by introducing into correspond- 
ence sonorous technical phrases he is 
unlikely to understand, 

For example, my old schoolfellow 
and client, George, is a redoubtable 
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captain of commerce who conducts 
gigantic business deals based on calcu- 
lations made on the backs of envel- 
opes, but does not know that an 
ordinary umbrella is 3 ft. long. When 
I borrow George’s umbrella and 
measure the frontage of one of his 
own buildings with it, he is amazed 
and delighted at my professional skill, 
but when I once sent him a R.I.B.A. 
Form of Building Contract for perusal 
and signature he leapt to the telephone 
and demanded tersely the meaning of 
mutatis mutandis. 1 made an impas- 
sioned plea to George to vindicate the 
honour of the dear old school and 
blow the dust off the Latin thesaurus 
in his magnificent library, but he retor- 
ted that he was a broker, not a bishop, 
and rang off shouting: “Why the heck 
can’t you architect chaps talk simple 
English? ” 

The fact that an architect may not 
in his correspondence habitually make 
use of a typewriter does not mean 
that he is an anachronism, but it is 
unfortunately true that the vogue of 
the machine and the ruling passion for 
everything in triplicate have had a 
disastrous effect on the gentle art of 
writing letters. 

In this connection it is very signifi- 
cant that an official guide called “Plain 
Words” has actually been produced 
and published at the invitation of the 
Treasury, and Sir Ernest Gowers, the 
author, states in his preface that its 
purpose is “to help officials in their 
use of written English.” 

Nowadays, architects are expected 
to distribute copies of this, that and 
the other on the slightest pretext, and 
for all I know to the contrary the dead 
weight of superfluous paper which 
has already accumulated in the files 
of the Ministry of Works under my 
signature alone may be impairing the 
stability of those elegant structures in 
Regent’s Park originally designed by 
Nash for far lighter duties. 


A Curious Fallacy 


There is also a curious fallacy, 
prevalent among many bureaucrats 
and house agents, that the ordinary 
private practitioner of architecture is 
a soft-hearted philanthropist who sits 
in his office, anxiously awaiting invita- 
tions from all and sundry to supply 
on demand, gratis and post free, 
coloured copies of his designs, printed 
true to scale on paper of the finest 
quality. The approach for this free 
service is invariably made by telephone 
and the affair is always of the utmost 
urgency. Perhaps I can indicate by 
a short anecdote what I regard as the 
appropriate answer. 

It was, as I now recall, in the year 
of the coronation of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen that I received 
a call by telephone from somebody 
who introduced himself as a member 
of a West End firm of house agents. 
After obtaining my assurance that he 
was speaking to me personally, he said 
he understood I had been responsible 
for the design of a certain building in 
a famous London thoroughfare with 
which he was greatly impressed. Before 
I had finished blushing into the tele- 
phone receiver he announced that a 
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very urgent and important matter had 
arisen on which my opinion as an 
expert was now sought. In short, 
were the balconies to the front eleva- 
tion of this superb building of sound 
construction and if so, how many 
people could safely be accommoda- 
ted in them to view the Royal 
Procession? 

I invited him to send me a letter 
with formal instructions on behalf of 
the client for whom he was acting 
in order that I could render my 
account for professional services with 
the report which was so urgently 
needed on the structural stability of 
these balconies. The ripe and fruity 
voice of the member of the West End 
firm of house agents faded away and 
was heard no more but, for some 
obscure reason, I am always reminded 
of the incident whenever I listen to 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 

Nevertheless, I must hasten to add 
that I do not myself confirm in 
writing conversations with any client 
unless it is necessary to place on record 
figures or other information which he 
is likely to need for reference or which 
either of us is likely to forget for, if 
a client engages me to act as his archi- 
tect, I assume he is an honourable 
man and that I enjoy his confidence. 


The Dangers of Organisation ! 


There is grave danger that an office 
may become so highly organised and 
equipped that nobody can do anything 
at all without making a record of it 
in some register or other. 

I remember a fantastic and most 
impressive tome, known as a Call 
Book, in which a junior clerk was 
supposed to enter the name, address, 
date and time of arrival and time 
of departure of everybody who pene- 
trated to a drawing office in which, 
many years ago, I worked. He was 
a wayward and incompetent youth and 
after frequent absences would com- 
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plete his records with data supplied 
by helpful members of the drawing 
office staff. I recall that the celebra- 
ed Mrs. May (who had a sister to 
assist her) was registered as a fre- 
quent caller, and Baron de Niff often 
stayed a long time. 

In London there are still old- 
fashioned firms of building contractors 
whose teams of skilled estimators 
claim to be able to add columns of 
figures more rapidly than the adding 
machines manipulated by their clerks. 
And, so far as I am concerned, no 
expert in business administration has 
ever been able to tell me how to locate 
a letter that has been filed in the wrong 
box. 

Frazer Tomlins maintained that a 
member of an artistic profession could 
not be expected to adhere to time- 
tables or recognise any particular 
hours of business but, when so dis- 
posed, he could produce more fine 
work with less effort in less time than 
any other architect with whom I have 
ever been associated. 

Romaine-Walker told me that his 
master, George Edmund Street, did a 
great deal of work on a tiny drawing 
board whilst travelling from place to 
place in four-wheeler horse - cabs. 
Chester Jones preferred solitude, in a 
silent office, at night. 


Clients 


It is most important, however, that 
eccentricity or showmanship should 
not be mistaken for individuality, and 
I do not believe any person of intelli- 
gence who wants an architect is likely 
to be attracted by publicity puffs for 
bright young mountebanks who pre- 
tend to be able to produce inspired 
masterpieces symbolical of Rhythm or 
Speed or Urge. 

In my experience the client is not 
always right, but he is not often 
wrong, and when he selects an archi- 
tect he expects solid professional 








one of a series of new murals executed by Rosamond Saynor, A.R.C.A., 
International Sportsmen's C 


. Upper Grosvenor-street, W.1. 
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advice and help, not airy patronage. 
In the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional 
Charges, no fees are quoted for 
buffoonery. _ : 

There is a wise saying, rather popu- 
lar among business men, that an 
unanswered letter eventually answers 
itself, and I venture to suggest that a 
similar line of approach might be 
applied to the Organisation of Archi- 
tects’ Offices. 

One of the few disadvantages of my 
own particular way of life is that the 
telephone bell may ring out during the 
silent watches of the night (usually 
after heavy thunderstorms or sudden 
thaws) to announce stop press news 
that roofs are leaking or pipes have 
burst, demanding immediate attention. 
Yet there are many compensations. 
After securing Door No. 1 and Door 
No. 2, for instance, I can retire 
through Doorway No. 3 into the castle 
keep, or disused air raid shelter 
(known colloquially to my household 
as “the funk hole”) and recline at 
ease in my deck chair, exploring trade 
catalogues or correspondence files. 
Alternatively, I can vanish through 
Door No. 2 and take a guiet stroll 
among the trees in the garden, where 
the solution to many a knotty profes- 
sional problem has come to me 
unawares. 

At the moment, however, the only 
problem of any urgency is to decide 
how I can finish this rambling disser- 
tation without lapsing into unctuous 
phraseology. Fortunately, my grand- 
father clock has just come to the 
rescue by striking twelve, so I will 
disappear once more through Door- 
way No. 2, for we have it on the 
authority of Mr. Noel Coward that 
mad dogs and Englishmen go out in 
the mid-day sun. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Job Organisation and Architects’ 
Drawings 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 


IR,—I cannot understand why Mr. A. W. 
Kenyon, with his considerable busi- 
ness experience, has made such a mis- 
leading statement as that in his article on 
“The Organisation of Architects’ Offices.” 
contained in your issue of March 24. He 
stated that “ Our builders are not organ- 
ised to receive more than drawings for 
the work as it proceeds.” : 

_ It is a fact that any well organised 
building and civil engineering firm pre- 
pares a time, progress and labour chart 
prior to the commencement of a contract. 
To enable this to be dealt with accurately 
all drawings must be available. For the 
builder the difficulty is that the architect 
sometimes fails to produce these on time. 
The writer has in front of him a labour 
graph of a large contract recently carried 
out. This clearly indicates the delay 
owing to lack of information and draw- 
ings. The result of this is that.a sub- 
stantial claim has been made for dis- 
organisation which no doubt the un- 
fortunate client will in due course have 
to meet. 

However, this matter is the old, old 
bone of contention between architect and 
builder. I suggest that the N.F.B.T.E. 
now has the opportunity to end the dis- 
pute. The Federation has made it a con- 


dition that bills of quantities must be sup- 
plied for contracts over a certain value. 
Why not make it a condition of estimating 
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for any job above, say, £2,000 in value 
that all drawings must be available prior 
to a contract being commenced? An 
arrangement such as this would, I am 
sure, be welcomed by all professional 
quantity surveyors. F, HUMPHREYS. 
“West Holme,” Failand, Bristol. 


Recipe for the Modern Pub 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


S/R,—About thirty years ago a dis- 
tinguished architect* neatly hit-off 
some architectural ideals then current in 
the following oft-quoted lines:— 

Mutules in the cornice, 

Acanthus round the door, 

Grilles across the windows, 

Three feet from the floor; 

Georgian in the country, 

Néo-Grec in town, 

That’s the stuff to give ’em, 

If you want renown! 

After studying the winning design in 
the Public House Competition in your 
April 7 issue, may I record progress, as 
follows:— 

Chromium round the counter, 
Barrels as décor, 
Plenty of bare brickwork, 
Planks along the floor; 
Lettering old-fashioned 
(Circa 1840) 
That'll “raise the standard”! 
(Naughty! naughty! naughty!) 
Hari Bona. 


“*The Pub in the London Scene”’ 
To THE Epritor oF The Builder. 


GQ IR—I was honoured and gratified at 

the very full account that appeared 
in The Builder of April 7 of my lecture 
to the London Society on “ The London 
Pub in the London Scene.” I must 
apologise, however, that I did not let you 
have a few brief notes or captions about 
the pubs you chose as illustrations and 
as to why I showed slides of those par- 
ticular ones. 

For the benefit of those of your readers 
who are interested I would like to refer 
them to the four illustrations on page 460 
of the issue concerned. The “ Rose and 
Crown,” Lower Sloane-street, was shown 
because it is a big, severe, plain modern 
building which (I consider) would be 
made more human and friendly as a pub 
by the addition of a brightly coloured and 
gilt sign depicting its name, the Rose and 
Crown. The “British Flag” and the 
“Kings Arms” both illustrate good 
modern buildings, which (in my opinion) 
are spoilt and marred by the round trade- 
mark blob on the front, put there 
entirely for advertising purposes. My 
point was that there should instead have 
been a well designed sign of a Union 
Jack in colour on the former, and the 
Royal Arms in proper heraldic colours 
over the broken pediment of the latter. 

The “Lincoln” was shown as an 
example of bogus “ ye olde Tudor.” 

I would be grateful if you would pub- 
lish this letter as without some explana- 
tion on my part the examples illustrated 
are rather meaningless. 

JOHN CODRINGTON. 

22, Eaton Mews South, S.W.1. 


Tendering Lists 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

GIR,—Information has reached my 

Association showing one of the 
worst cases of long lists of tenders that it 
has been our misfortune to see for many 
years. A local authority recently adver- 
tised for firms wishing to tender for the 
outside painting of 61 houses. This 
resulted in the submission of no fewer 
than 43 tenders. These ranged at steady 


*It was Mr. Stanley Ramsey.—Ep. 
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and fairly regular intervals from £2,440 
down to £450, which was accepted. Thirty- 
four of the tenders were under £1,000 
and the average was £894 5s., which 
was probably about the proper price for 
the job properly done. I would suggest 
that this kind of thing is really quite 
absurd, At a time when the building 
industry is straining in the face of many 
serious obstacles to reduce building costs, 
it is incredible that 43 firms should be 
put to the time and expense of preparing 
an estimate in such a situation. The 
total cost of this to the industry through 
the 43 tenderers was probably little short, 
if at all, of the accepted cost of the job 
to the Council. 

The question of tendering lists has 
always presented some difficulty. Most 
builders, I am sure, would favour a res- 
tricted tendering list, but the trouble is 
that they want to be sure of not being 
precluded from the opportunity of being 
on such a list. All builders, however, 
and members of the professions and all 
public authorities would surely agree that 
it is sound economy to include in a 
tendering list firms with similar organisa- 
tions and qualifications for the work pro- 
posed. Many prople in these rather 
more enlightened days follow a _pro- 
cedure (if they must resort to open adver- 
tising) of inviting applications from firms 
wishing to be considered for a proposed 
contract and then picking a selected list 
of tenderers for each job in accordance 
with their qualifications and other appro- 
priate considerations. It is surely vitally 
necessary in these times to ignore many 
past prejudices and practices in the inter- 
ests of a reduction in building costs, and 
it must be remembered that the cost of 
tendering, which is quite substantial, is a 
definite part of every builder’s overheads 
and is thus reflected in his prices. 

I would commend to the careful study 
of prospective building owners the para- 
graphs dealing with this matter in the 
1944 Report of the Simon Committee to 
the Ministry of Works on the Placing 
and Management of Building Contracts 
(S.O. Code No. 70-458), whilst it is also 
possible that the reports both from the 
Building Industry Working Party and 
from the building team which recently 
visited the U.S.A. may have something 
further to say on this matter. 


G. H. A. Hucues, Director. 
L.M.B.A., 47, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


Mirrors and Purchase Tax 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


G!R,—Among the vagaries of Purchase 

Tax, none surely is more extrava- 
gant than that levied on mirrors. Im- 
posed in October, 1940, as a purely anti- 
inflationary measure at the rate of 33 1/3 
per cent. it was increased in April, 1942, 
to 66 2/3 per cent. and in April, 1943, to 
100 per cent. The temporary relief 
afforded in July, 1947, by the reduction of 
the tax to 66 2/3 per cent. was promptly 
cancelled by a rise to 75 per cent. in 
November. 1947, and to 100 per cent. in 
April, 1948; where it now stands. 

While tinsel, mascots, charms, favours. 
dogcoats and other articles of doubtful 
value in the home are chargeable at 66 2/3 
per cent., mirrors, which are indispens- 
able in every home for toilet purposes are 
charged at the rate which makes their 
purchase almost prohibitivé. Moreover, 
by a crowning absurdity mirrors remain 
tax-free when embodied in utility furni- 
ture, but when broken are chargeable at 
100 per cent.! 

For the National Federation. of 
Constructional Glass Associations, 
. F. Brett, Secretary. 

54, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
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Detail of entrance. 


WELFARE CENTRE, BECKTON PRODUCTS WORKS 
for the North Thames Gas Board 


BRIAN COLQUHOUN AND PARTNERS, CONSULTANT ENGINEERS 
(A. H. SHEARING, A.R.I.B.A., CHIEF; ARCHITECT) 


THE new Welfare Centre at Beckton is the first building 
of its kind to be provided for gas workers in this 
country. The building, the construction of which forms 
the first stage in the reconstruction of the Tar and Ammonia 
Products Works for the North Thames Gas Board at 
Beckton, has been designed to provide changing, bathing 
and general welfare accommodation for some 600 men, 
also full canteen facilities for 1,000 workers on the site. 
Clean and dirty locker rooms, bathhouses, etc., including a 
decontamination room and laundry, which serve the 
requirements of male and female workers, foremen and 
staff, are provided on the ground floor. : 
The arrangement of the building is such that on arrival 
at the works the men pass through a clocking station and 


thence into the building and divest themselves of their 
outdoor clothing in the clean locker room, hanging the 
various articles in heated and ventilated lockers. The men 
pass through the bathhouse and toilet accommodation to 
enter the dirty locker room, where their working clothes 
are stored. Donning these clothes, they leave the building 
and proceed to the working areas. This arrangement is 
reversed at midday and, at the completion of the day’s work, 
the men re-enter the dirty entrance, those workers who have 
become exceptionally dirty passing through the decontamina- 
tion room, where they may clean their boots and remove 
more heavily contaminated articles of clothing. The men 
may then pass through the bathhouse, where provision is 
made for bathing, washing and shower facilities, according 








es 
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View showing main clean entrance. 


to the processes in which they have been engaged, after 
which they may again put on their everyday clothes. 

The men may then proceed directly, without leaving the 
building, to the werks canteen, on the first floor, where 
they may obtain a full hot meal or tea and snacks. 

Due to the nature of the ground, which consists of acid- 
impregnated slag to a depth in some cases of 30 ft., it was 
found necessary to pile the building with reinforced ciment 
fondu piles. These support a reinforced concrete frame, 
the cladding consisting of brick cavity wall construction, 
the external skin being in a hand-made, sand-faced brick. 

Bearing in mind the excessively dirty nature of the 
conditions at Beckton and taking into account the heavily 
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Below: General view of welfare block. 


corrosive atmosphere, precautions have been taken to use 
materials which will not readily deteriorate. It has been 
found that the type of brickwork used has been employed 
previously and successfully resists this atmosphere. 

Aluminium alloy has been used extensively in the building 
and such items as window casements, doors and frames, 
roller shutters and grilles, door furniture, internal screens, 
etc., have been designed utilising this material. 

A notable feature of the scheme is the use of an under- 
ground duct which runs the full length of the building to 
serve the clean and dirty lockers, the clean lockers being 
Plenum-ventilated and the dirty lockers having Plenum 
heating and separate extract incorporated in the design. 
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Detail view of main canteen, showing tea bar and service. 


In this way it has veen possible to avoid unsightly ducting 
in the locker rooms. 

In order to combat the excessively dirty nature of the 
work at Beckton, internal wall finishings are of glazed tiles, 
terrazzo dados and other impervious materials up to at least 
shoulder height. Due consideration has been given also to 
the choice of floor finishes as in the case of the bathhouse 
and locker rooms the workers proceed from room to room 
on bare feet. Coloured asphalt flooring has been chosen as 
a surface which will be suitable not only for washing down 
but to provide warmth and resilience. 

Hardwood strip flooring was chosen for the canteen 
floor; easily maintained materials have been used for doors, 
which are in oiled hardwood ; door and window frames 
have been treated with a cellulose lacquer. 

The building is Plenum ventilated and heated by the 
conversion of low pressure steam which is available from 
the works, the calorifier system being provided in the 
basement for this purpose. Warm air is fed directly into 
the lockers so that the wet clothes or ae 

The electrical installation provides for the complete : 2 ; 
lighting and power services to the building and provision  ©*e*#! view of the SS Se may be seen 
has been made for internal telephone communication and a 
loudspeaker system for music and public address in the 
canteen. An electrical fire alarm system is installed 
throughout the building, together with electrical warning 
bells. Emergency gas lighting has been provided throughout 
the building. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Taylor Woodrow 
Construction, Ltd.; of Southall, Middlesex. 


The principal og mong ey and suppliers included : Kitchen equip- 
ment, Benham and Sons, Ltd. ; heating and Plenum system, Matthew 
Hall and Co., Ltd. ; pl iimbing Stitson White and Co., Ltd. ; glazing, 
Williams and Willia , Ltd. ; lockers, James H. Randali and bel Ltd. 
tiling, Carter and Co. London), Ltd. ; rooflights, Lenscrete, Ltd. ; rolling 
shutters, Arthur L. Gibson and Co., Ltd. ; terrazzo, Diespeker and Co., 
Ltd. ; ironmongery, Rennis, Ltd. ; asphalt, Rock Asphalte Co., Ltd. 
wood flooring, National Flooring Co., Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, John 
Bolding and Sons, Ltd. ; bar, Electromatic "Bar Installations, Ltd. ; 
scales, W. and T. Avery, Ltd. ; venetian blinds, J. Avery and Co. ; 
automatic ticket machines, Automaticket, Ltd.; Hy-rib, Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd.; reconstructed stone, Ferro-Concrete 
(Lancashire), Ltd. ; inting, Decorative ee Ltd. ; sanitary 
incinerator, William use and Co., Ltd. ; marble fire panel, Bratt 
Colbran, Ltd. ; Pyrok plaster finish, Scuton, Ltd. ; drying cabinet, ‘ 
Thermo Control Installations, Ltd. ;\ curtains, I. D. Moggach, Ltd. : General view of locker room, showing lockers. These are heated and 
clothes cleaning plant, the British Vacuum Cleaning and ngineering '""" ventilated. 
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WELFARE CENTRE, BECKTON|;PRODUCTS WORKS. Grouné-ficor plan. 
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Above and below: Views of the ablutions section. 


Co., Ltd. ; road surfacing, Improved Macadams, Ltd. ; scaffolding, 
Scaffolding (Great Britain), Ltd.; wringers, Acme Wringers, Ltd. ; 


interior doors, Pacor, Ltd. ; fencing, Peerless Fence and Products, Ltd. ; 
granolithic flooring, Johnson Flooring Co., Ltd. ; plasterwork, Plaster 
Specialists, Ltd. ; internal drains, G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd. ; acoustic 
tiling, Horace W. Cullum, Ltd. ; concrete light standards, Concrete 


Utilities ; canvas floor covering, John Smith and Co. ; carpentry work, 
Clemens Bros., Ltd. ; water meters, George Kent, Ltd. ; electrical work, 
Newman and Anderson, Ltd. ; lift, Marryat and Scott, Ltd. ; bricks, 


Wiggins-Sankey and Co., Ltd. ; electrical conduit boxes, Linden Engin- 
eering ; window exhaust fans, Ventaxia ; exhaust fans, Air Impellor 
and Engineering Co. ; washing machines, Thor Appliances, Ltd. ; cast 
stone facings, Art Marble Stone and Mosaic, Ltd. ; turfing, F. M. Reffel, 
Ltd. ; paint, W. and J. Leigh ; cold room equipment, J. and E. Hall ; 
cellulose, I.C.I. (Paints Division) ; back counter, E. Pollard and Co., Ltd. ; 
electric lighting fittings, Troughton and Young, Ltd., and Merchant 
Adventurers of London, Ltd. ; electric clocks, Gent and Co., Ltd. ; 


curtain track, Thomas French and Sons,'Ltd., and gas fire, Radiation, Ltd. 
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The elevation to sea. In the background is the R.N. War Memorial. Below : The club room. 


SIGNAL STATION, ROYAL ALBERT YACHT CLUB, SOUTHSEA 
| J. V. NISBET, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.ILB.A., ARCHITECT 
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He original Signal Station was totally destroyed 

by enemy action. The new premises, rebuilt 
in 1949, comprise club room and bar, and ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms and changing rooms. 
Stairs from the club room give access to starter’s box 
and balcony, from which are controlled the signals 
and gurs. The building is constructed of brick and 


SIGNAL STATION, ROYAL ALBERT 
YACHT CLUB, SOUTHSEA 


J V. NISBET, M.A. (Cantab.), - 
F.R.L.B.A., ARCHITECT 


concrete block finished in ‘‘ Unistuc.” The flat 
roof is surfaced with “ Macasfelt ” with “ Thermo- 
tile” paving. The floors are surfaced in “ Colour- 
phalt.” The general decorations are in cream and 
turquoise—the counter and fittings being in mahogany. 
The builders for the works were Messrs. Frank J. - 
Privett, Ltd., Portsmouth. 
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HARLOW NEW TOWN 
Progress Report 


A REPORT of the progress made on the 
new town at Harlow has recently 

been issued by the Harlow Development 

Corporation. The report states: — 

A detailed survey of the designated area 
and other preparatory work was carried 
out in the early months of the Corpora- 
tion’s existence, and the plan was sub- 
mitted for approval in January, 1948. No 
objections were raised at the Public 
Inquiry held on the Master Plan in 
Harlow in July, 1948, and with the final 
approval of the Plan by the Minister in 
March, 1949, Harlow was the first New 
Town to have obtained such approval. 

Work on the Chippingfield housing 
scheme, which comprises the first group of 
118 houses in Old Harlow, is now well 
advanced. It was undertaken before the 
approval of the Master Plan, because it 
was known that even if approval had not 
been given to the Plan in its presented 
form, the Chippingfield site would not 
have been affected, because the Cor- 
poration considers that the population of 
Old Harlow should eventually be increased 
from 2,500 to about 4,000 people. 


Programme of Development. 

During the next five years, the Corpora- 
tion will develop the northern part of the 
town, moving stage by stage from east to 
west towards the Town Centre. At the 
same time as houses are built and main 
services provided for them, employment, 
schools, social services and recreational 
facilities must become available as and 
when they are needed. An early start will 
be made on the Town Centre, possibly 
towards the end of the present five-year 
period, so that the Town will grow up 
around its Centre as a cohesive whole, 
and not become a series of separate and 
entirely self-contained neighbourhoods, 
each grouped around its smaller neigh- 
bourhood centre. 

Attention during the past two years, as 
far as detailed planning is concerned, has 
been concentrated on the Mark Hall- 
Netteswell neighbourhood, which covers 
approximately 570 acres, and will house 
15,000 people. Apart from the design 
and siting of roads and main services, the 
grouping of houses, schools and open 
spaces, this work has included the layout 
of the neighbourhood centre, which will 
provide for shopping and commerce, 
health services, service industry and 
recreation. 


500 Houses a Year. 

Construction work has now started, 
under contracts amounting to approxi- 
mately one and a quarter million pounds, 
on civil engineering works and some 650 
dwellings over an area of 160 acres form- 
ing the northern part of the Mark Hall 
area. The first of these dwellings will 
be ready for occupation in about 15 
months’ time, and the contracts will take 
two years to complete. In the meantime, 
the detailed planning of Mark Hall South 
and Netteswell has been completed and 
approved iy the Corporation. After these 
proposals have been approved by the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and the various other authorities con- 
cerned, tenders will be invited and work 
will be timed to start on civil engineering 
works and a further 500. dwellings in this 
area at the beginning of 1951. Develop- 
ment will proceed at the rate of about 
500 completed houses a year up to 1953, 
when additional provision will have been 
made for sewerage and drainage and the 
programme can be accelerated. 
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Shops. 

The total number of shops to be pro- 
vided in the New Town may eventually 
amount to about 400, of which between 
150 and 200 will be at the Town Centre 
and the remainder distributed throughout 
the residential areas and in the neighbour- 
hood centres. In the Centre which will 
serve the Mark Hall-Netteswell neigh- 
bourhood there will ultimately be 48 
shops, including banks, post office, and 
public utility showrooms. Apart from 
this main centre, the day-to-day needs of 
the housewife will be met by smaller 
groups of shops in the residential areas 
themselves. ork will start in July or 
August this year on the first group of 24 
shops, to be allocated to what are regarded 
as essential trades. The remainder will be 
constructed later, as the neighbourhood 
grows. 

The detailed planning and layout of the 
East Industrial Estate have been com- 
pleted, and a Development Proposal 
submitted to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning for approval. The river 
frontage has been preserved. 

Education. 

The responsibility for the New Town’s 
schools and educational services generally 
rests with the Essex County Council. Sites 
were set aside in the Master Plan for 12 
junior and 5 secondary schools and the 
County Education Authority’s develop- 
ment plan provides for a similar number. 
The location of schools has been agreed 
with the Education Authority. 

Agreement has been reached on the 
detailed siting of two primary schools and 
one secondary school in Mark Hall 
North. ‘ One of the primary schools will 
be included in the Education Authority’s 
1950 building programme and _ the 
secondary school in the 1951 building 
programme. Additional provision js 
contemplated for a primary and second- 
ary school for the Catholic Church and 
a primary school for the Church of 
England. 


Community Centres and Hospitals. 


The Corporation hopes to see the New 
Town well provided with tenants’ club 
rooms and community centres. A club 
room, to be used as.a children’s indoor 
playroom by day, and for adult social 
gatherings in the evenings, will be built 
on Mark Hall North as part of housing 
development. The Corporation hopes 
to provide further rooms of this kind in 
its future development to provide for 
the immediate “ round the corner ” needs 
of the tenants. 

The North-East Regional Hospital 
Board has suggested that a 400/500-bed 
hospital be built at Harlow to meet the 
needs of the New Town and the sur- 
Pt omy | area, and the Ministry of 
Health have agreed in principle to this 
proposal. Preliminary discussions have 
also taken place with the appropriate 
authorities on the question of Health 
Services. The Corporation hopes that 
provision will include 3 health centres, 
one in each of the three major neighbour- 
hood centres and the fourth and largest 
at the Town Centre. 


Churches. 

Discussions have taken place with the 
Essex Churches Reconstruction Commit- 
tee, which represents all denominations, 
on the provision of sites for churches and 
chapels in the designated area. The num- 
ber and location of sites asked for by 
each denomination is now known and 
requirements in Old Harlow and Mark 
Hall have been agreed. 
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FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
Erection of Bailey Bridge 


W ORK is to begin in May on erecting 

the Bailey Bridge which will span 
the Thames and provide a direct link 
between the North Bank and the 1951 
Exhibition, Thames Bank. 

Regular units of the Royal Engineers, 
a section of the Royal Pioneer Corps 
(who did similar work in many parts 
of the world during the war) and a 
Territorial Army Engineer group are to 
carry out the operation, which is being 
undertaken as a major engineering train- 
ing project by HQ, Eastern Command. 

When erected, the bridge will have 
seven spans, including one of 180 feet, 
and will be 1,150 feet long. One end 
will connect with a platform to be con- 
structed over Northumberland-avenue by 
the London County Council, and reached 
by steps leading from Whitehall-gardens 
and the Charing Cross District Railway. 
Here there will be pay boxes, turnstiles 
and offices. 

The other end will be supported by 
the steel frame of the restaurant to be 
built on the exhibition site. Because 
work on the construction of the restaur- 
ant cannot commence until the Bailey 
Bridge is launched, the jast span of the 
bridge will be suspended by cables and 
later lowered on to the restaurant frame. 

The bridge will be constructed in 
sections on the ground, then lifted by 
crane on to rollers on a temporary plat- 
form 25 feet high, where the sections 
will be assembled and pushed forward 
over the river by heavy launching tackles. 
The bridge will weigh 600 tons. Each 
of the two main girders will be built of 
Bailey panels. To carry a heavy load 
over long spans three of these panels 
will be arranged side by side and three 
deep—a triple-triple continuous span. 

After the bridge is in position, six 
100-foot-high masts carrying two spirals 
of wind-driven spinners, with groups of 
flags between them, will add to the gaiety 
of the scene. This decarative treatment 
of the bridge, together with the Exhibi- 
tion entrance and restaurant,. is being 
designed by Misha Black, O B.E., F.S.1.A., 
and Alexander Gibson, A.R.I.B.A. 

The Royal. Engineers are also co- 
operating with the London County 
Council in constructing three landing 
stages for river passenger.craft—two at 
the Exhibition site and one at Battersea 
Park. The L.C.C. will supply and moor 
the pontoons and erect the necessary 
platforms and stagings. The Army will 
then provide landing spans to be erected 
from further. Bailey Bridge units, 

Welsh Firm’s Contract. 

A Port Talbot, Glamorgan, firm has 
been given the contract for the roofs 
and other parts of two of the main 
Festival of Britain buildings on the South 
Bank site. These are the telecinema and 
the Exhibition buildings for the display 
of television apparatus and techniques. 

For the telecinema the firm, Steel 
Ceilings Ltd. will provide the “ bow 
string” roof structural units, covering 
an area of 2,400 square feet, and also 
the structures for the balcony, staircases, 
projection rooms and screen, box. For 
the exhibition hall the firm. will provide 
the roof, covering 4,800 square feet, the 
first floor structure and ceilings and the 
staircases. The units willbe prefabrica- 
ted as far as possible at the firm’s works 
at Port Talbot docks and sent by road 
to London. Over the next. three months 
between 40 and 50 lorry loads will make 
the journey. ie 
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NATURAL BUILDING STONES 
Their Nature, Composition and Uses 


rPHAT most natural building stones 
make for beautiful building was a 
view expressed by LT.-CoL. BERTRAM 
SHore, F.1.A.A., F.F.A.S., L.R.1B.A., in 
a paper entitled “ The Nature, Composi- 
tion and Uses of British Stone in Building 
and Engineering,” which he gave to the 
Institute of Quantity Surveyors on 
March 27. We publish the following 
extracts from his remarks: 

The natural building stones which have 
been—and still could be—used in this 
country vary between loosely-consoli- 
dated, physically weak sandstones and 
chalks on the one hand, and the grit 
stones, the carboniferous limestones and 
the granites, with a crushing resistance 
of upwards of 1,000 tons to the square 
foot, on the other. But physical strength 
and durability are by no means the same 
thing and if we want to get the best 
value, in looks and length of life, we must 
know something of the atmospheric con- 
ditions of our site and be able to select 
suitable stones to meet these conditions. 


Certain parts of England have villages 
and farmsteads built wholly of soft or 
weak or porous stones, but these areas 
are not, officially, considered “stone 
areas” because these stones are weak; 
they have not been used for some time 
because walls used to be built very thick 
and now we cannot afford to build thick 
walls. ... But what on earth does it 
matter? We always build with cavity 
walls and for housing what does the 
crushing resistance of the stone matter? 
Any stone that has been and can 
be worked will carry many times the 
weight that will ever be put on it in house 
building. 

In certain parts of England some hard 
stones are still used both for solid and 
for cavity walls in housing schemes and 
can hold their own economically with 
brickwork; but nowhere has the attempt 
been made to use the very soft stones, 
which could be sawn so very easily and 
economically, for the outside skin of 
cavity walls. 

Lt.-Col. Shore then went on to de- 
scribe in detail what the physically strong 
and weak, and chemically strong and weak 
stones were and how they were formed. 

“All the stones on earth,” he said, 
“can be classed as (1) igneous rocks, 
rocks which have consolidated directly 
from the hot liquid state and (2) sedi- 
mentary rocks, which have been deposited 
in layers from the ground-down frag- 
ments of older rocks and from chemical 
precipitations in water and (3) meta- 
morphic rocks, stones of the first two 
classes which have been changed physic- 
ally by enormous pressure and heat.” 


Survey of British Regions. 


Taking the igneous rocks first, Col. 
Shore said: The basic stones, heavy and 
dark coloured, are extensively quarried 
for concrete aggregate but not much, now, 
for building stone. MHadrian’s Wall is 
built of basic rock which is not quite 
strictly basalt but very like basalt. 
Under exceedingly severe conditions, 
without roof or capping, the stones have 
remained fresh for the best part of two 
thousand years. 

There are important quarries of basic 
stones in Nottinghamshire, Cornwall, 
Somerset, Shropshire and in various parts 
of Scotland which are all being worked 
for road metal. 

The granite rocks consist largely of 
silica in the form of quartz and the 


silica is, of course, practically insoluble 
in this form and imperishable—but there 
are many other minerals in granites and 
these other minerals are not equally hard 
or insoluble. The most easily recognised 
of these minerals are the silvery flakes 
of Muscovite mica, the dark flakes of the 
biotite mica and the more or less rectan- 
gular crystals of orthoclase felspar. 


Col. Shore thought that by far the 
most beautiful British granites were to 
be found in the differing Cornish quarries. 
Aberdeen granite, he said, was fine- 
grained, strong and durable but dark with 
much biotite mica and uninteresting in 
grain and colour, except when polished. 

The important things to remember 
about granites, he said, apart from which 
appearance you fancy, are that the dura- 
bility of the various kinds in polluted 
atmospheres varies greatly. The crush- 
ing strength also varies very much. This 
is a matter of no importance in walling 
but only in heavy engineering works 
where great loads may be brought to- 
gether on small areas of support, as on 
railway viaducts or the bases of great 
steel bridge cantilevers. The crushing 
strengths of the varieties of granite range 
from about 600 tons to the square foot 
to well over 1,000 tons to the square foot. 

Passing to sedimentary rocks, Col. 
Shore, in describing the large areas of 
sandstones and limestones which are 
readily available, said: 

The old red sandstones of the Devon- 
ian system are still quarried for building 
in Scotland and Devonshire. The Scot- 
tish stone is a dark, purplish red and a 
little depressing and lacking in character. 
The old red sandstone of Devonshire is 
much more varied and lighter in colour 
but it is not so easily quarried because 
of its variety in many places and because 
of the beds of exceedingly hard lime- 
stones which occur. 

In Cumberland, on and near the coast, 
there is a group of quarries of the love- 
liest and most dependable building 
stones. All these stones are hard but 
occur in good beds and cut nicely. The 
coastline of Durham, from Tynemouth to 
Hartlepool, is a pale clear yellow, with 
cliffs of magnesium limestone and _ this 
rock, known as Dolomite limestone, is 
superficial over a long strip of country 
stretching south from there to Notting- 
ham. York Minster is built of this stone. 

Magnesium carbonate is more vulner- 
able to the sulphur acids of town 
atmospheres than calcium carbonate, and 
the magnesium limestone from _ the 
Anston —— which was used for the 
original facings of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment decayed very badly—but the damp 
and the soot of the London atmosphere 
are very testing, especially with delicately 
moulded and highly undercut surfaces. 
The Old Head of Kinsale and much of 
the south coast of Southern Ireland are 
formed of this rock. 

The most important stone of the York- 
shire and Derbyshire area is the sand- 
stone of the millstone grit series of the 
carboniferous system. It has enormous 
crushing strength and, what is much more 
important, it is indifferent to the attack 
of acid in the most polluted atmosphere 
and is more durable than granites, but a 
point which must be borne in mind is the 
difficulty of cleaning the stone, owing to 
its coarse-grained gritty surface. 

Col. Shore then went on to describe 
the almost metamorphosed limestones of 
Derbyshire and Devonshire, commercially 
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known as marbles, and on the subject of 
Oolitic limestones, pointed out that the 
village and great house of Montacute are 
built of Ham Hill stone, and that the 
recent refacing of the Houses of 
Parliament had been carried out in 
Clipsham stone, but he did not consider 
that the attractive colour of this stone 
would be very obvious there. 


Chaik. 

Just to the south of the great oolitic 
belt the surface of the South of England 
is largely formed of the layers of the 
cretaceous system, with a great fork of 
chalk, with the handle and shoulders 
mostly in Wiltshire and Hampshire and 
the north prong into East Anglia, the 
middle prong across Surrey and Kent to 
Dover and the southern prong in Sussex 
to Beachy Head. 

During many centuries the harder parts 
of the chalk have been quarried for buiid- 
ing stone, notably at Beer, in Devonshire; 
at Tottenhoe, in Bedfordshire; and in 
Cambridgeshire. It is not, of course, very 
durable in exposed positions and cer- 
tainly would not be suitable to use in 
polluted atmospheres, but I am inclined 
to think that it could and should find wide 
use for building if suitable machinery 
was evolved and installed at the quarries. 

White chalk is, of course, one of the 
purest of limestones. It is nearly pure 
calcium carbonate. The harder varieties 
contain silica and sometimes traces of 
glauconite. 

Curiously enough, this very pure 
calcium carbonate has sheets and layers 
of nodules of very pure silica in ii, in the 
form of flint. It is considered certain that 
flint is mainly derived from the siliceous 
framework of sponges. It is silica in a 
minutely crystalline form. 

Flint was one of the chief building 
materials in large areas of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Kent and Sussex for 
thousands of years, but any form of flint 
walling is now very costly because of the 
necessary slowness of the work and the 
cost of labour. The craftsmanship dis- 
ee in “knapped ” flint work in the 

fteenth century is superb. East Anglia, 
where so large a proportion of the most 
important buildings were rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, is particularly rich in 
examples of squared flints. 

Between the North and South Downs, 
the middle and southern prongs of our 
chalk fork, lies the area of Wealden sand- 
stones and Wealden clay. In many of 
the remote parts of Sussex particularly, 
every house and farm building is still of 
Wealden stone and there is no reason 
whatever why it should not be used now. 

The colour varies from a greyish white, 
almost white, to a rich golden colour. 
Good examples of the use of this stone 
can be seen in the hamlets of the Heath- 
field-Ashburnham ridge and in Bodiam 
a Sussex, and Cranbrook Church, 

ent. 


Metamorphic Stones. 


Incomparably the most important of 
our metamorphic rocks are the slates, 
altered shales, of the Lake District, Wales 
and Cornwall. 

The Westmorland green slate occurs 
in massive form and can be carved. It is 
a very beautiful stone. Welsh slate is 
looked upon as a_ superlatively fine 
material of its kind. I suppose it has been 
an important factor in the economic de- 
velopment of this country. The Cornish 
slates are much more attractive to look 
at. 

There are only two places in Great 
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Britain where true marble, completely 
metamorphosed limestone, occurs: in 
Iona and at Connemara. 

The quartzites, metamorphosed sand- 
stones, cannot be regarded as important 
as building stones but only as concrete 
aggregates and as ballast. 

Col. Shore, drawing attention to a 
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practical point, said: In every age people 
have given way to the temptation to use 
stones on their wrong bed and you will 
hear men say that it does not matter with 
the compact types—but it is wrong to lay 
stones on their wrong beds and you 
should design features that are practicable 
for the quarry you are using. 





TOWN PLANNING AND ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
The Relation of One to the Other 


MTHE importance of the contribution 

which estate management could 
offer towards practical planning was 
emphasised by Mr. HENRY W. WELLS, 
F.R.LC.S., in a paper on “ Town Plan- 
ning and Estate Management” read be- 
fore members of the Town Planning 
Institute on April 13. Mr. Wells began 
by defining, for the purpose of his talk, 
what he meant by planning and manage- 
ment and then said :-— 

“The importance of the estate man- 
agement element in planning has been 
recognised by the post-war planning 
legislation. Before the Minister can 
approve a new town or development plan, 
he and the Treasury have to be satis- 
fied that the return from the proposed 
development has a sensible relation to the 
cost thereof. This economic test of 
plans necessitates that proper weight be 
given to sound estate management prin- 
eiples during all stages of the plan’s pre- 
paration. Neither the cost of nor return 
from development may be easy to esti- 
mate, but the expected return can only 
be sensibly measured in terms of esti- 
mated increases in land values. The 
surveyor alone is capable of this task. 
The science of estate management is 
therefore, statutorily, an essential ingre- 
dient to the making of a plan. This 
essentiality is at present underlined on 
account of the economic plight of the 
country, but that should not mean that 
a more commercial approach to planning 
should overrule artistic genius. Science 
and art must be married to obtain the 
best results. 

“ Planning is a continuous process, and 
although planning authorities are statu- 
torily bound to prepare development or 
master plans, the law demands that they 
are kept under continual review, thus 
recognising that execution and prepara- 
tion should not be regarded as separate 
stages. This continuous process of plan- 
ning is put to the test every day when 
a planning decision has to be made by a 
planning authority on an application 
to develop. When these decisions are 
being made, the art of town planning 
and the science of estate management 
will sometimes conflict. On these occa- 
siens the right compromise is so import- 
ant in order to keep planning alive and 
in good repute. On the one hand the 
architect - planner who may be cherish- 
ing some laudable architectural compo- 
sition feels that his ambition may be 
thwarted, or at least deferred beyond his 
lifetime, if the permission is such that it 
obstructs his ideas. 


Give and Take. 

“On the other hand estate manage- 
ment draws attention to the economic 
or financial effect of refusal on the people 
immediately concerned. Training in 
estate management enables a more ready 
interpretation of the effect of the deci- 
sion to be made in terms of individual 
humans as distinct from the whole com- 
munity. Sometimes the conflict between 
the two points of view takes the form 
ef expediency versus long-term policy. 


Or it is simply a question of land value 
or compensation. The right answer can 
only be obtained by give and take on 
each side. If in these differences of 
opinion estate management were always 
to get its way, there would be little plan- 
ning in the sense that development would 
follow land values. Equally, if the 
architect-planner was always to win there 
would be little planning, for the frus- 
tration and expense caused would bring 
planning into such disrepute as to make 
It impossible in a democracy.” 

Referring to estate management in 
relation to publicly sponsored develop- 
ment, Mr. Wells said: “The most in- 
teresting town planning that we are 
witnessing to-day in this country is in 
connection with the rebuilding of war- 
damaged areas and the construction of 
new towns. Here both the planning and 
development are the responsibility of a 
public authority. We have been able to 
watch, in several war-damaged and new 
towns, the compromise between archi- 
tecture and estate management being 
laboriously worked out in the framing of 
master plans. In the early days there 
was unfortunate delay in the case of 
several reconstruction and new town 
proposals, because estate management 
was being insufficiently taken into account 
as the plans were being prepared. 

“Development under the New Towns 
Act, or a reconstruction scheme under 
the 1947 Act, takes place on land 
acquired by the appropriate public auth- 
ority. This involves a particularly care- 
ful approach to the execution of the 
plan, because the financial responsibility 
thereof falls squarely on. the shoulders 
of the public authority. We generally 
refer to this form of planning as positive 
planning as distinct from regulatory 
planning. Development under the 
former is secured either by the granting 
of building leases or the erection of 
buildings by the public authority, which 
thereby assumes the risks of profits or 
losses otherwise accepted by private en- 
terprise. But the public authority is not 
in the same position as a _ private 
developer. Whereas private enterprise 
has complete freedom to choose only 
those developments which it believes are 
each in themselves likely to be profit- 
able, a public authority must take the 
rough with the smooth. Furthermore, the 
greater social sensitiveness of a public 
authority as compared with private en- 
terprise will probably operate to its 
financial disadvantage. Nevertheless, it 
is the duty of the authority to plan and 
time the development so as to secure 
the best financial return, always with due 
regard to its social responsibility. 


Timing Development. 

“It is as development is actually 
taking place that the estate surveyor’s 
views become so important, particularly 
as regards the timing of the development. 
It is vital to the success of these schemes 
that land values should be exploited to 
the fullest advantage compatible with 
the broad principles as depicted in the 
agreed master plan. The estate surveyor 
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is in a position to point out a varying 
number of factors as the developraent 
proceeds, so that maximum land values 
can be built up contemporaneously with 
the progress of development. Examples 
of the sort of thing I have in mind are a 
small alteration in the siting of a bus 
station, the deliberate withholding from 
development of a shopping site until it 
is certain that the best rent can be ob- 
tained, and the careful selection of occu- 
piers of shops and factories generally. 
The estate surveyor should endeavour so 
to arrange the order of development that 
the demand for commercial or industrial 
sites is always slightly in excess of sup- 
ply. He must also know when to buy to 
the best advantage, sometimes by buying 
ahead of requirements. Some of the new 
towns have found it wise to acquire com- 
pulsorily the existing shopping centres be- 
cause it became apparent on the estate 
surveyor’s advice that shop values were 
increasing as a result of the new town 
corporation’s activities. 

“It is hoped, indeed intended, that a 
new town, when completed, should be a 
financial success. The estate management 
element, both in the initial planning and 
in its development becomes, therefore, in- 
dispensable if this is ever to be achieved. 
With a drawing board in front of you and 
a creative urge within you, it is easy to 
be irritated by the necessity to consider 
the financial effect of the plans you are 
preparing. There is a cynical Italian 
proverb:— Public money is like holy 
water—everyone helps himself.’ Let us 
try to keep it Italian. Waste of public 
money is one of the dangers of the times, 
when so much is coming under public 
control, but it is particularly dangerous as 
regards town planning. To find the right 
balance between spending public money 
on the one hand to the best social and 
artistic advantage, and on the other in the 
most advantageous way from the point 
of view of financial return is, I am Iearn- 
ing as a member of two new town cor- 
porations, one of the hardest things to 
do. The ability of the planning team to 
find this balance during the preparation 
of the master plan and during actual de- 
velopment is, I believe, the measure of its 
ability to plan. f 

“A town plan can lose public money 
in such a way that its loss cannot be 
properly detected. A nationalised indus- 
try must produce accounts, and the loss 
can be watched year by year. The cost 
of a town plan may be incapable of 
accurate or unprejudiced calculation, 
even after its execution. Furthermore, 
the benefits of planning are to some ex~ 
tent intangible, and incapable of quantita- 
tive assessment. It follows that a sound 
financial approach to development is all 
the more important, particularly where 
it is incapable of being financially 
tested.” 


Conclusions. 

In summing up his remarks, Mr. Wells 
listed the ten most important points in his 
talk as follows:— : 

1—There was historically no distinc- 
tion between town planning and estate 
management; 2—The complexity of mod- 
ern affairs necessitates the art of town 
planning, as represented by architect- 
planners, working in close co-operation 
with the science of estate management as 
represented by estate surveyors, and of 
course with engineering. Town planning 
to-day requires team work; 3—Town 
planning can be divided roughly into: 
(a) the long-term redeployment of land 
use over a large area, and (b) the con- 
tinuing process of town development and 
redevelopment: Estate management 1s 
concerned with the [atter. Town plan- 
ning should begin and continue on Jarge- 
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scale plans contemporaneously with 
planning on small-scale plans. 

4—Estate management can be defined 
in relation to town planning as the 
science of determining, in terms of land 
values and economic implications, the 
effects of town planning proposals, and 
in the light of its findings suggesting 
amendments to the proposals; 5—Estate 
management is by statute a necessary 
concomitant to town planning; 6—Estate 
Management can inject into town plan- 
ning a desirable empiricism, and prevent 
general principles from being misapplied 
in particular cases. 

7—Estate management assumes _par- 
ticular importance in relation to publicly 
sponsored development on land acquired 
by a public authority; 8—The desirable 
financial solvency of development by 
public authorities calls for estate man- 
agement technique during the preparation 
of plans, and more particularly during 
their execution. 

9—The outlook of the three principal 
members of a planning team should be 
given varying degress of weight, accord- 
ing to the stages between the initial sur- 
vey on which the general principles of the 
plan are based and the actual process of 
physical development; 10—‘ Only when 
genius is married to science can the high- 
est results be produced,” and in the case 
of planning, science means both estate 
management and engineering. 


Discussion 


In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
BE. S. WHEELDON (Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning) first commented on 
Mr. Wells’s remark concerning the 
training of an estate surveyor, when he 
stated that that training enabled the 
estate surveyor to say: “This proposed 
shopping centre is going to look fine, 
but experience shows that neither the 
shopper nor the shopkeeper will like its 
layout; and that means that it is not 
planned so as to get the most value out 
of the land.” The term “most value,” 
said Mr. Wheeldon, should not be con- 
fused with “highest rent.” To get the 
maximum amount of money out of that 
site by way of rent was not necessarily 
good estate management. It meant that 
you were trying to get the soundest 
possible return for the longest possible 
period. “Best value” was probably an- 
other way of saying “best service to 
the community,” because, if the sur- 
veyor’s criticism was merited and neither 
the shopper nor the shopkeeper liked 
the centre, it was obvious that you were 
putting up something which was not going 
to benefit either section of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Wells had also said, in regard to 
the subsidised and the unsubsidised 
house, that probably a greater profit 
could be made if the two types were not 
mixed in the same estate. Not only 
might you make a greater profit (said 
Mr. Wheeldon) but you might avoid a 
greater measure of loss, because if you 
mixed them inadvisedly you might find 
that the more expensive houses you built 
on the site would not attract the kind of 
people you wanted to buy those houses 
and the result would be that their value 
would go down on resale. 

Mr. Wells had later referred to plans 
which were financially or sociologically 
impracticable, although they were “ mas- 
terpieces of artistic imagination.” He 
(Mr. Wheeldon) had seen plans like that 
but in his experience he had found that 
they were not impracticable because any- 
body wanted them to be so, but because, 
for various reasons, the problem was 
never understood. There was a com- 
plete unawareness in such cases that the 
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issue of financial or sociological practi- 
cability ever existed. 

On the question of the sensible rela- 
tionship between the cost of development 
and the financial return, Mr. Wheeldon 
said this could not always be reduced to 
a measured amount in the first stages of 
the plan, but some financial appreciation 
could usually be made. 

With regard to the relationship of 
estate management to public response in 
blitzed towns and new towns, neither of 
these two forms of development pre- 
sented an easy problem from the estate 
surveyor’s point of view. In the blitzed 
town you had so many awkward factors, 
such as the shifting of trade, the increase 
in building costs and the necessity of 
relating both ground rents and rack rents 
to the expected trading turnover after the 
optimum development of the site had 
taken place. In other cases there was a 
dislike of leasehold tenure which the 
Act had imposed. The leasehold system 
had many advantages for both sides, but 
it was not always well understood. With 
regard to the new towns, one was faced 
with creating in one operation something 
which was similar in its community life 
to something else which had grown up 
throughout the centuries, and whereas in 
the old towns the operation of supply 
and demand had led to a slow and easy 
growth, in the new towns you had to try 
to measure your supply in terms of some- 
thing which was non-existent and could 
only be estimated. In that case, there 
was only one ideal counsel for success 
and that was to put the right develop- 
ment in the right place at the right time. 
That sounded easy, but there was 
nothing more difficult. 

Mr. Wells had touched very lightly on 
the careful selection of occupiers. It was, 
perhaps, a small point, but of tremendous 
importance, when you had to create the 
nucleus of a trading centre in a new town 
or restore the nucleus of an old one. 
Community life in a town depended very 
largely on the town’s rates. The amount 
of rates one could get out of a small 
dwelling to-day he did not know, but 
before the war a house of a rateable value 
of £20 to £28 was, generally speaking, a 
loss to the rates in that the occupants 
took out more in services than they put 
in in rate contributions. 


In the new towns a vast amount of the 
housing accommodation was small houses. 
He did not think that paid. From your 
industrial areas you might get fairly good 
ground rents, but everything in an indus- 
trial hereditament was derated except 
showrooms and offices and other non- 
productive parts of the business. You 
had, therefore, to depend for the cream 
on the shops, public-houses, cinemas, 
garages, hotels, etc. Anybody with a 
little experience in urban affairs knew 
only too well what happened to a com- 
munity which did not pay its way. It was 
obvious that if you got a bankrupt com- 
munity from planning, your planning 
would not have been very much good. 

It was a good test for a new town, 
from the point of view of sound plan- 
ning, to examine the extent to which it 
might attract private enterprise develop- 
ment capital. If it was good enough to 
attract that sort of money, it was gener- 
ally a fairly sound thing. 


Mr. Wheeldon went on to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that while, under the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act, the 
number of planning authorities and, 
therefore, planning officers, was reduced 
to about 140, the number of authorities 
which actually acquired land remained at 
about 1.400—the countv and non-county 
boroughs, and so on. There was still too 
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much taking of estate values for granted 
without adequate understanding of the 
way they had been created. : 

Mr. rf P. Ruys, speaking as a private 
consultant, stressed the importance of the 
economic side of planning. He referred 
to some of the shopping centres around 
London where the streets were often 
crowded and movement of traffic was dif- 
ficult. As a planner he had some revul- 
sion of feeling at such a sight; but what 
were the alternatives? To make the street 
tremendously wide, to make it a one-way 
street, or to put the shopping centre in a 
side street? It was a complaint of people 
who had to do partial development (by 
that he meant something less than a whole 
community), that when they had built 
houses, flats or industrial premises, they 
created values which other people were 
able to enjoy on their land because of 
the demand arising from the people living 
in or working in the houses and fac- 
tories. The only possible way to avoid 
that was to centralise the shopping centre 
and somewhat delay its development. 
You could then see by a few preliminary 
experiments whether the shopping centre 
was in the right place. 

We could not go on indefinitely as we 
were going to-day in the matter of 
development, declared Mr. Rhys. We 
could not indefinitely be limited to 
council houses, the construction of new 
towns and the redevelopment of the 
centres of blitzed ones. The time would 
come when we should have to revert, to a 
great extent, to the sort of development 
which took place between the wars. The 
1947 Act would have to be drastically 
amended before develorment could be 
carried out successfully. Although the 
control provisions of the Act were them- 
selves more or less immune from critic- 
ism, this immunity did not extend to their 
application. Those who were frequently 
making applications for consent to de- 
velop were constantly coming across 
people who always said “No” because 
it was so much easier than saying “ Yes.” 

SiR HowarD RoBERTS complained that 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning was now taking the unwarranted 
and (in his view and that of his authority, 
the L.C.C.) completely wrong step of 
issuing regulations which would make the 
acquisition of land by local authorities 
the responsibility of the district valuer 
and not the authority’s own valuers. If 
the regulations now before Parliament 
were passed, the great authorities of the 
country would be deprived of the import- 
ant part which they should play in this 
matter of land acquisition and develop- 
ment. 


Mr. B. J. CoLLins said that one of the 
best things Mr. Wells had said was that 
planning should go on simultaneously at 
all levels. Those people who, between 
the wars, had said that there should first 
be a national plan had been proved 
wrong because it was impracticable. 


Replying to the discussion and answer- 
ing some questions, MR. WELLS said that 
he thought the planner should be the cap- 
tain of the planning team of professional 
experts. With regard to the siting of 
towns, he suggested that before the nine- 
teenth century the towns were in the right 
places. In his view they had gone wrong 
in the present century. To-day we had to 
simulate conditions which controlled de- 
velopment early in the nineteenth century, 
when the Industrial Revolution was be- 
ginning and industry was deciding where 
to go. To simulate conditions of a mar- 
ket which had been largely destroyed 
could not be done by the architect and 
planner without the assistance of the 
estate surveyor. 
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THE BUILDER 


THE DESIGN OF FARM BUILDINGS 
The Need for Logical Planning 


ARGE general purpose sheds, simple 
in outline and with the minimum 
of internal division, would be the most 
suitable principle upon which to base 
the design of a modern farm, said Mr. 
W. G. Benoy, A.R.I.B.A., in a paper read 
at a recent Winchester conference on 
farm buildings and en a pub- 
lished in the R.I.C.S. Journal. Following 
are extracts from Mr. Benoy’s paper :— 
We who design farm buildings speak 
glibly of the saving in labour desirable 
in certain directions, and frequently in- 
fer that further mechanisation is the way 
to achieve this end. I am confident that 
the answer is rather to be found in the 
field of planning, so to arrange the 
buildings that men and vehicles move the 
minimum distance without obstruction, 
and to take advantage of the fall of the 
land, or form ramps to provide loading 
platforms at fundamental points. Logical 
planning along these lines will prove 
much more useful than masses of 
machinery. As an example of the sort 
of thing I have in mind, I would say that 
the hoppers in the milking bail should 
be filled either from a store so near that 
the carrying is at a minimum, or better 
still from a loft immediately over so that 
gravity will do the work. 
_ It is often said that the better build- 
ings put up by our forefathers have been 
too good in that they have outlived their 
purpose and are difficult to adapt. The 
suggestion is frequently made that new 
buildings should be of light construction 
in order that they may at the proper time 
be demolished and replaced with some- 
thing more suitable to the new purpose. 

I have good reason to know that 
farmers generally will not agree to 
demolish, and I suppose if I am honest, 
I will admit that I have seen so much of 
this flimsy building to have a prejudice 
now in favour of the permanent design 
every time. 

Theoretically it would be excellent if 
a light construction range of buildings 
could be put up at half the cost of per- 
manent buildings, a sinking fund created 
with the balance, and that exactly at the 
right time the obsolete buildings could be 
Yom with new, but in actual fact 
of course it never happens. External 
conditions such as a world war com- 
pletely alter the whole basis, and when 
the time comes for replacement we have 
in actual fact a worn-out useless building, 
no sinking fund, and building costs up 
three times as much as they are at present. 

It is always worth examining the com- 
parative costs of temporary and per- 
manent building, and I think you will 
be surprised to know that often flimsy 
sides to a building cost nearly as much 
as, say, a 9-in. wall. Before the war 
we used to look upon timber construc- 
tion as a cheap temporary form of build- 
ing. Nowadays of course timber is quite 
out of the question, and almost the only 
available cheap material is corrugated 
galvanised steel. Heaven knows that I 
have used far too much of it in my time, 
but if maintenance costs are borne in 
mind it is not as attractive in cost as at 
first appears. 

I expect many of you will think that I 
am allowing my prejudice for permanent 
building to blind my judgment over the 
vital question of adaptability. I would 
readily admit that the specialised per- 
manent buildings which we have to con- 
tend with to-day are expensive to alter 
to meet changing farming needs. 

I have decided that if I were building a 


new farm now, I should strongly press 
for the erection of large general purpose 
sheds, simple in outline and with the 
minimum of internal division, and. I 
would point out that I do not say the 
minimum of internal support, because I 
feel that the rows of stanchions at 
regular intervals are not necessarily very 
serious hindrances in planning. The 
alternative to these stanchions is the use 
of expensive, large, single-span structures. 
It is often found that the vast heights 
then formed are comparatively useless. 

To me as an architect there was, for 
some reason, something untidy about 
the design of a building such as 
that I have just described. It seemed to 
me at one time so much cleaner and 
more sensible to define areas for some 
special purpose and cut them off accord- 
ingly. Some degree of such cutting off 
is inevitable of course, but somebody, I 
am afraid I cannot at the present time 
remember who, put the matter very 
neatly in the phrase “that the imple- 
ments will not bite the cows,” and once 
this fairly obvious but forceful argu- 
ment is accepted, I think the rest follows 
logically. 


Buildings should be Adaptable. 


In its highest conception, this form of 
planning visualises very few permanent 
internal divisions, so that not only is the 
building adaptable to changing farming 
trends, but also to changing day-to-day 
requirements to fit the needs of the differ- 
ent seasons and the varying crops from 
year to year. It is this day-to-day 
flexibility which I believe to be a particu- 
larly useful feature. I think it likely 
that the practical man will appreciate the 
common sense and simplicity of this form 
of planning more than the technician, be- 
cause in all probability he is used already 
to adapting what buildings he has to his 
immediate needs: using a building to-day 
to store grain and next week if necessary 
to shelter calves. 

Questions of animal health and the 
spread of disease must of course be faced 
but neither seems to be an insuperable 
objection. Certainly if animals can 
exist at all in some of the squalid dark 
holes I have seen, they should rejoice and 
grow fat in the type of shed I am de- 
scribing. Fire risks cannot be ignored; 
modern methods of construction have re- 
duced these risks to a considerable extent, 
but straw is still straw and will no doubt 
always burn. 

I do not think that in this country we 
shall find much use for the multi-storey 
building which is popular in North 
America. Climatic conditions are differ- 
ent, and in America the very high level 
of labour costs justifies capital expendi- 
ture which we cannot envisage here. 

I believe that ranges of single-storey 
sheds, probably with the Méinistry’s 
standard spans of 33 ft. and 15 ft. bays, 
can be erected to meet almost any farm- 
ing need. Gutters between roofs are 
inevitable, but these need not be a serious 
objection if they are wide and properly 
constructed. Lofts are expensive features 
unless their supporting piers are very 
near together, but I still think a loft is 
justified over the central mixing place. 
It is then possible with quite simple 
equipment to make use of gravity, with 
great advantage to the user. 

Now I must admit that I have not car- 
ried out any complete replacement on 
these bold lines. I do not pretend that 
I could in an instant defend my concep- 
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tion in every respect, but I am quite cer- 
tain I am right, and I am sure that for 
efficiency and adaptability we should 
erect such buildings in future. We can 
arrange them with clean ways through 
for the movement of commodities, pro- 
vision of loading platforms under cover, 
feed direct from the vehicle into the 
manger, and straw yards on a direct 
route so that a vehicle can drive in at 
one end and out of the other. Being 
mostly single storey we can have aa 
abundance of top light. We shall have 
none of this nonsense of conveyors or 
tramways. ; 

There is one important point I must 
mention in connection with the design 
of flexible multi-purpose buildings of the 
type I have described. Ata certain point 
such structures must be split into more 
than one part. At first sight it might 
appear that to carry the principle I have 
advocated to its logical conclusion, one 
large range of buildings would be an ad- 
vantage, and that a farmer could within 
that framework ring the changes as he 
wished. In my view, this is not so. The 
single building on a large farm would 
either be long and narrow and therefore 
very straggling, or we should build in 
a square block, the centre part of which 
would be comparatively inaccessible un- 
less much room is taken up by roadways. 

The bettet arrangement surely on the 
larger farm is to split the buildings as [| 
have suggested and an arrangement 
which readily comes to mind is to take 
all implement and workshop accom- 
modation away from the main block into 
a similar block of its own. ; 

A good deal of the skill in planning 
these buildings successfully will be to 
weigh up each case on its merits and 
decide whether to split, and in how many 
parts. 

Once the building is split, access of 
course becames much easier and certaia 
ventilation problems are eased. 

f course if you go too far in the 
splitting, you will be back to the tradi- 
tional plan with all its disadvantages, and 
that is why I say that considerable skill 
is necessary at the designing stage. 

A very serious question arises out of 
this conception of farm buildings which 
I have put forward, and that is the 
problem of their appearance and effect 
on our countryside. As I have so 
strongly advocated the adoption of large- 
scale flexible planning within a simple 
straightforward shell, I should be failin 
in my duty if I ignored this question o 
appearance, and indeed as an architect I 
would not defend a solution which would 
lead to the spoliation of the countryside. 

These large-scale buildings will un- 
doubtedly present problems but they can, 
I am confident, be overcome, provided 
designers forgo any attempt at false- 
ness, and that landowners and farmers 
will pay the small extra cost of pleasing 
materials. I am probably giving away 
a trade secret but the fact is that good 
materials will often save a bad design. 
Of course if there is an architect in the 
field you will undoubtedly get both! : 

I think there has been a good deal of 
nonsense talked in recent years about the 
beauty of our countryside and the de- 
sirability of using traditional materials, 
stone walls, tiled roofs and so on for new 
farm buildings. I have not seen any 
post-war references to thatching farm 
buildings but I should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear that somebody even advo- 
cates that material. 

I think it is all bunkum. The day of 
the stone wall for farm buildings has 
gone for ever, and the most we can hope 
for is a pleasant facing brick. That does 
not worry me at all, but I do insist that 
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it be a facing brick and not the cheapest 
common. Surface treatment of common 
brickwork can, however, be quite suc- 
cessful as long as it is done regularly. 

It is when we come to roofs that we 
really run into trouble, and even the ex- 
cellent post-war study on farm buildings 
falls down here. A gentle pat on the 
back and a word of encouragement are 
given to the use of slates and tiles 
although heavy costs are hinted at. You 
will see that when the Ministry got down 
to hard facts to design the standard range 
of materials, trusses were produced of 
such a pitch that only asbestos or one of 
the metal sheets could be used. 

Some of the specialised and rather ex- 

nsive protected or alloy sheets are good 
or certain purposes. They must not for 
a moment be confused with galvanised 
steel, but by and large we are now com- 
mitted to large-scale use of corrugated 
asbestos sheeting as a roofing material 
for many years to come. I will not 
trouble you with a lot of details but I 
can assure you that this material has 
much in its favour, and the Ministry was 
quite right to design trusses suitable for 
it. 


Now I cannot say that naked asbestos 
roofs are an asset to the countryside, but 
coloured asbestos was available before 
the war, and it is up to .sthe asbestos 
sheeting manufacturers to produce sheet- 
ing in subdued colours for rural use. I 
believe that comparatively small quan- 
tities are available again now, and I am 
sure that encouragement should be given 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
to manufacturers to work on these lines. 

There is a form of construction which 
does deserve special mention, and that is 
the use of precast concrete buildings. 
Quite frankly I have not yet been able to 
come to any conclusive and final views. 
At first sight it seems sensible that farm 
buildings should be standardised and 
factory made, and it would certainly 
seem that the very simple conception of 
farm buildings which I have put forward 
to-day, namely, general purpose sheds, 
could very well be built in this material. 
All I can say is that when you really get 
down to it, costs do not seem quite so 
attractive as you would expect, particu- 
lary for the medium spans of 30-odd feet, 
which are, I think, essential to the plan- 
ning I have mentioned. Precast con- 
struction, however, for smaller buildings 
I have several times found to be attrac- 
tive in cost and worth consideration. -J 
would, however, point out that precast 
buildings are not particularly easy to add 
on to existing buildings of any type. I 
think that precast concrete construction 
has much in its favour but that we are 
still far from having found a satisfactory 
overall solution, and more co-operation 
is still called for between the manufac- 
turers, farmers and architects. 


A.B.T. OFFICERS, 1950-51 
Council and Executive Committee 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING TECH- 
NICIANS has elected its officers and council 
for the 1950-51 session, the scrutineers 
having submitted the following report on 
the ballot: 

PRESIDENT: K. J. 
opposed). 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: A. Boyd (406 votes), 
A. Ling (378). T. M. McLaren (378), H. 
Moncrieff (331). 

GENERAL CouNciIL: C. Penn (387), 
B. H. Cox (278), P. J. Marshall (267), 
D. Percival (246), C. N. Craig (242), A. C. 
Broad (239), Mrs. J. Burnett (233), R. D. 


Campbell (un- 
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Manning (213), L. J. Fossett (190), and 
C. Heathcote (185). Mr. R. J. Soper was 
later co-opted. 

The following were not elected to 
office: K. Purdie (178), A. Dorrell (174), 
G. Shankland (170), T. Wells (169), N. 
Keep (165), Thurston Williams (162), 
R. A. Ward (154), J. W. Nicolls (150), 
R. D. Lee (147), S. G. Tennant (135), J. 
Duxbury (130), M. Yendall (125), W. H. 
Diamond (110), and G. E. Waldren (73). 

The General Council held its first 
meeting of the new session on March 19, 
when, after a ballot, the Executive Com- 
mittee was announced as follows: A. C. 
Broad, I. Brown, B. H. Cox, C. N. Craig, 
Percy Johnson -Marshall, S. D. Mayer, 
Colin Penn, R. J. Soper, H. Swain and 
A. T. Williams. The Executive Commit- 
tee also includes the officers: K. J. 
Campbell (President), A. Boyd, A. Ling, 
T. McLaren and H. Moncrieff (Vice- 
Presidents) and D. M. Goodacre (Editor). 

It was reported that Mr. D. E. E. 
Gibson, who has been a trustee for a 
number of years, wished to retire, and 
Professor Gordon Stephenson was elected 
in his place. 

It was agreed that A.B.T. propaganda 
should lay more stress on the fact that 
the A.B.T. was a non-political organisa- 
tion, and that it had no political affilia- 
tions whatever. With this in mind, the 
Council decided to protest to the T.U.C. 
against their practice of insisting on dele- 
gates to trades councils answering ques- 
tions about their political opinions before 
being accepted as delegates to industrial 
conferences. 


NOMINATED 
SUB-CONTRACTORS 


Effect of Contractor’s Bankruptcy 


R. D. C. MALLAM, Director, the 
Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Sub-Contractors, writes:— 


The very interesting answer by your 
legal correspondent to a question on this 
matter in the item “Inquiry Bureau ” in 
your issue of February 24 raises two 
points on which I personally feel some 
doubts. 

First, it is stated in the question that 
“the contractors agreed verbally with 
the architect that the nominated sub- 
contractors and suppliers should be paid 
on direct certificate . . . after deducting 
the appropriate discounts for cash.” 
Assuming this agreement to have been 
made in a way which was legally effective, 
might not it have amounted to a nova- 
tion of the contract which then in its 
modified form would be binding on the 
Official Receiver (who can presumably 
stand in no stronger position than the 
contractor with regard to contractual 
rights and obligations concluded by the 
latter)? In such circumstances could the 
Official Receiver object to the architect, 
if the latter so wished, paying out 
nominated sub-contractors and suppliers 
in full, subject of course to the deduction 
for the Official Receiver’s benefit of the 
contractor’s percentage? I feel that this 
is a tenable view, at least as regards pay- 
ment for work done before the contrac- 
tor’s bankruptcy. 

Second, assuming as does your legal 
correspondent that the main contract in 
the case cited was in the 1945 Standard 
Form, there is a discretionary power un- 
der Clause 21 {c) to the architect in cer- 
tain circumstances to make payments 
direct to nominated sub-contractors. So 
far as sums which could be payable un- 
der Clause 21 (c) are concerned, i.e., sums 
covered by a certificate payment to the 
contractor but not discharged by him to 
the sub-contractor, can it be contended 
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by the Official Receiver that a superven- 
ing bankruptcy prevents the architect 
from using the discretion vested in him 
and from paying the nominated sub-con- 
tractor direct and deducting such pay- 
ments against any sums due under sub- 
sequent certificates to the Official Re- 
ceiver as representing the contractor? 
Surely the Official Receiver must take 
the contract as he finds it and if he wishes 
to benefit thereunder must acquiesce in its 
other terms. I have heard it argued that 
action by the architect under Clause 21 
(c), after a bankruptcy had supervened, 
would be to make the nominated sub- 
contractor a preferred creditor and so 
would be improper. I concede that the 
effect would be as stated, but I should 
argue that the contract by including 
Clause 21 (c) itself provided that in 
certain circumstances certain creditors 
might be preferred and that other 
creditors were bound to take this into 
consideration. : 

I should be greatly interested in any 
comments your legal correspondent might 
care to make. 

Our LEGAL CORRESPONDENT writes: 
In the first place, I am of the opinion 
that the verbal agreement with the archi- 
tect and the nominated sub-contractors 
would be a “ novation” and legally bind- 
ing; and such a modification is legal if 
done with the consent of the parties. If 
a variation is inconsistent with the terms 
of the contract and is made with consent, 
it is regarded as a new agreement super- 
seding the original contract. It is also 
clear that if the original contract is one 
which is required by law to be in writing, 
it cannot be varied by a new oral agree- 
ment, even if the variation relates only 
to a part of the contract which, if it stood 
alone, would not be required to be in 
writing. As a building contract is not 
required by law to be in writing (except 
in certain circumstances that have no 
application here), then such verbal agree- 
ment as is mentioned above would, I 
think, take the place of the original and 
will supersede it. It might be mentioned 
that if such modification becomes 
incapable of performance, the original 
contract can be revived, as it stood, and 
though at common law a variation of a 
deed was impossible by a parol contract, 
equity permits of it. 

I therefore arrive at the same conclu- 
sion as is expressed by your correspond- 
ent that no objection would (or even 
could) be raised to the payment in full 
of nominated sub-contractors and 
suppliers. 

As to the question of whether a super- 
vening bankruptcy prevents the architect 
from using the discretion vested in him 
of paying the nominated sub-contractors 
direct, the following case throws light 
upon the attitude taken by the Courts 
on the matter raised: : 

A clause in a contract stated that “if 
the Engineer shall have reasonable cause 
to believe that the Contractor is unduly 
delaying proper payment to the firms 
supplying the machinery, he shall have 
power, if he thinks fit, to order direct 
payment to them.” The contractor was 
adjudged bankrupt in 1904 (on his own 
petition) at a time when the contract was 
virtually completed, and there was due 
under it £1,574 only, of which £1,349 
was retention money and £224 was a sum 
payable on the engineer’s next certificate, 
and these two sums were claimed by 
the Trustee in Bankruptcy. At the same 
date the contractor owed £836 to specified 
firms for machinery supplied for the 
works. 

In 1905, the engineer made two orders 
under. the clause cited above, directing 
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payment of the £836 out of the £1,574 
to the firms in settlement. 

It was held that in presenting his own 
petition in bankruptcy the contractor 
“ unduly delayed proper payment” to the 
machinery firms under the clause and that 
the power conferred by that clause on 
the engineer was not annulled or revoked 
by the bankruptcy, and so the firms, by 
reason of the two orders, were entitled 
to be paid the £836 out of the £1,574 in 
priority to the claim of the Trustee (In re 
Wilkinson; English and Empire Digest, 
424, 365). 

There seems to be some authority, 
therefore, for the contention that “in 
certain circumstances (as in the above 
case) certain creditors might be preferred.” 


BUILDING RESEARCH 


Congress in London in 1951 


A COMPREHENSIVE congress on 
building research is to be held in 
London, from September 11 to 20, 1951, 
and will be the first of its kind ever to 
be held. It will mark the rapid develop- 
ments in building science made since the 
end of the war and has been arranged 
because of the great and growing interest 
shown in the subject in many countries. 
The congress is sponsored by the 
British professional institutions and 
learned societies interested in building 
science, and by government departments, 
with the support of representative indus- 
trial federations in Great Britain. The 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is providing the central organ- 
isation for the conference. Papers are 
being invited from research workers in 
many countries on a wide range of topics, 
and arrangements are being made to wel- 
come to the congress a large number of 
visitors from overseas. 

The purpose of the congress will be to 
review the progress made in research in 
relation to architecture, building, and the 
associated branches of civil engineering. 

The scope of the congress is indicated 
by the following representative list of 
subjects. The papers presented will deal 
with recent research and its influence on 
modern development. 

The effect of summer and winter con- 
ditions on the heating and cooling of 
buildings; the lighting of buildings; prob- 
lems of special types of buildings, 
particularly schools, hospitals, and fac- 
tories; the acoustics of auditoria and 
broadcasting studios. Mechanisation of 
building operations; prefabrication; steel- 
work design; concrete design; soil 
mechanics and the design of foundations. 
Weathering and durability of building 
materials in temperate and extreme cli- 
mates; lightweight concrete; quality con- 
trol and accelerated curing of concrete; 
development in manufacture and the 
structural use. of burnt clay products; 
stone for housing and developments in 
quarry mechanisation; gypsum products, 
limes, painting; etc. 

The congress will be organised in three 
divisions which will hold concurrent 
meetings. Visits to buildings of interest 
and to civil engineering works, etc., will 
be arranged during the period of the 
congress. 

Announcements of detailed arrange- 
ments will be made in due course, but 
those interested should notify the Organ- 
ising Secretary as soon as possible in 
order that detailed information may be 
sent direct. The address of the Organis- 


ing Secretary, of the Building Research 
Congress 1951, is the Building Research 
Station, Bucknalls-lane, Garston, Wat- 
ford, Herts. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Registered Workers 


On April 4, Mr. SToKEs, replying 
to Mr. Porter, said that the number 
of building workers employed by 
building firms registered by the Ministry 
of Works at the end of January, 1950, 
was estimated to be 985,000, of whom 24 
per cent. were employed on new house 
building, and a further 26 per cent. on 
other housing work, including repairs 
and maintenance. 


New Town. 

On April 4, Mr. PARKER asked the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
what progress had been made with the 
building of the new town at Basildon. 

Mr. DALTON said that the site works 
in the first section of the industrial area 
would begin next month and a first small 
housing scheme in the summer. The 
building of the first factories would begin 
in the autumn and so would a second 
and larger housing scheme. 


Price Rings. 

Mr. Gisson asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether, in view of the 
price rings in the sand and ballast indus- 
try and of the heavy costs which this 
imposed on local authority house build- 
ing and road repairs, he would refer this 
industry to the Monopolies Commission 
for examination and early report. 

Mr. BoTToMLEY said that they would 
certainly consider referring the supply 
of this commodity to the Commission 
for investigation and report when the 
time came to make the next set of refer- 
ences. [ April 4. ] 


Housing Reconditioning Licences. 

On April 6, COMMANDER MAITLAND 
asked the Minister of Health whether 
he was aware that licences to improve 
cottages issued by local authorities in 
accordance with the Housing Act, 1949, 
had to be included in the ceiling figure 
allowed under civil building control; and 
whether he would remove the restric- 
tion. 

Mr. BEVAN said that the answer to the 
first part of the question was “ Yes, 
sir,” and to the second part “ No, sir.” 
This work drew upon the resources of 
the building industry in the same way 
as other work to existing dwellings and 
must therefore be regarded as part of 
each local authority’s housing  pro- 
gramme. 


Slum Clearance. 

On April 6, Mrs. E. BRaDDOcK asked 
the Minister of Health whether he 
would consider withdrawing circular 1866 
so that local authorities could recom- 
mence inquiries on slum clearance, as the 
deterioration of properties awaiting 
inquiry since 1939 had become so bad 
that notices to repair could not be com- 
plied with. 

Mr. BEVAN said he was always ready 
to consider. applications for confirmation 
of Orders in respect of Clearance Areas 
if the local authority were satisfied that 
the houses should no longer be occupied 
and that they could provide for the re- 
housing of the persons displaced. 


Ridley Report. 

Mr. GERALD WILLIAMS. asked the 
Minister of Health if he was aware of 
the hardship caused under the Rent 
Restriction Acts and that tenants were 
forced to live in uncongerial homes 
owing to the impossibility in many cases 
of the landlords doing the necessary 
repairs; and if he would therefore imple- 
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ment the recommendations of the Ridley 
Report. | A 

Mr. BEVAN said he:had received repre- 
sentations to this effect, but there was 
no prospect of early legislation to revise 
the Rent Restriction Acts. f April 6. ] 


Service Hutments. 

On April 6, Mr. Bossom asked the 
Minister of Health if, where disused or 
abandoned service hutments were first 
used by squatters, and were now being 
let as living quarters by the local authori- 
ties, he would grant permission to the 
authorities to build houses over the pre- 
sent allotment to make up for the num- 
ber of cases where these hutments on 
examination were found to be unfit for 
human habitation. 

Mr. BEVAN said this was one of the 
factors taken into account iu adjusting 
the housing allocations of iocal authori- 
ties. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN LONDON 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM archeologists are per- 
turbed at the threatened obliteration by 
the encroachments of a rubble dump of 
the last visible remains of the Roman 
settlement at Metchley—within the pur- 
lieus of the university. Their desire to 
safeguard the site is appreciated by the 
Corporation Public Works Department, 
and a wooden fence was erected to 
segregate the area. Recently, however, 
part of the fence was broken down and 
rubbish dumped on the spot where a 
section of the ditch and rampart were 
excavated last April. 

Construction of the Birmingham- 
Bristol railway line and the canal 
destroyed much of the site; erection of 
the Queen Elizabeth Hospital and the 
Medical School wiped out most of what 
remained. To-day all that can be seen 
is the north-west corner of the outer 
camp defences. 

It is understood that the proposed 
hospital developments in the area would 
permit the earmarking of this small 
section of the site as an open space. If 
this is conceded, it is proposed to exca- 
vate the remainder and preserve them as 
an historical “showpiece.” 


Roman Finds at Walbrook. 

Two large Roman amphore, or wine 
vessels, are among the most important of 
the finds made by archeologists working 
on a bombed stfte in Walbrook, by the 
side of the Mansion House, London. It 
is believed there are only four similar 
amphore in existence, one of these being 
in the British Museum. 

Excavations are centred upon a Roman 
rubbish pit, where the vessels were found 
surrounded by the fragments of at least 
a dozen more vessels and bowls. The 
larger of the two amphorz measures 
3 ft. 6 in., and the smaller is 14 in. high; 
they date from about a.p. 70, and it is 
considered they were probably imported 
from Southern Gaul. 

The Walbrook site has already revealed 
remains of what are thought to be a Roman 
customs house, a Roman kiln, much 
pottery and coins, and a second-century 
skeleton. 


Expenditure and Earnings. 

The White Paper on national income 
and expenditure, issued on April 17, 
shows that while in 1948 1,140,000 per- 
sons in the building and contracting indus- 
tries earning pay averaged £5.97 weekly, 
in 1949 1,129,000 persons averaged £6.37 
weekly. This represents an increase of 
6.7 per cent. 
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COMMON DEFECTS IN BUILDINGS house foundations on shrinkable clays. 

Such poe - oe in dry weather 

. to a depth of about four feet, and this 

An Address by Mr. H. J. Eldridge, B.Sc. was accompanied by shrinkage. Founda- 


AN address entitled “Some Common remained and might dissolve the sulphates ions on such clays were likely to subside, 


P “Ta: 38 ‘ resent in the brickwork, allowing these C@USing cracking in the brickwork. Often 
Defects in Building ” was given oy resent ne aceon ae chituents of the trouble was made worse by the pre- 


sence of fast-growing trees taking large 
amounts of moisture from the ground. 


Mr. H. J. Evpripce, B.Sc., at Caxton to interact with certain constituents o 
Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on April 5. the cement present in the mortar and ren- 
Mr. Eldridge is attached to the Building dering. Such sulphate attack arising from rO1 
Research Station. The meeting was called the use of dense rendering was a com- Trees should not be too near buildings, 
by the London and Home Counties mon source of trouble. and a good guide was that a tree should 
Branch of the Incorporated Association | Mr. Eldridge showed a slide where the Ot be planted nearer to a house than its 
of Architects and Surveyors, and Mr. D. rendering on the face of a building was own height when fully grown. 
Collis-Burke (Hon. Sec.), was in the chair. almost ready to fall off: Nowadays, he INCORPORATED BRITISH 


‘ : said, people were taking more to lime 
Mr. Eldridge said that last year the oo CARPENTERS 


1d: : : than cement for renderings. 
sce ype i ey noel og — tively weak rendering had a texture which Diamond Jubilee Dinner 


year it was expected the number would be allowed moisture to breathe out of the JN Proposing the toast of “ The Incor- 
increased by another 600 or 800. About building, but by using cement one porated British Institute of Certified 
half the inquiries were about failures that achieved a structure which made such Carpenters and its Sections,” at the 
had already occurred, the rest were in breathing difficult. : . diamond jubilee dinner in London on 
respect of failures which it was suspected Many difficulties which occurred in April 1, Mr. D. E. Woopsine ParisH, 
might occur because of the use of un- plastering were due to the use of dirty F.1.0.B., representing the National 
familiar materials, or of traditional sand, causing high shrinkage. The plas- Federation of Building Trades Em- 
materials in non-traditional construction, t¢ter liked the fatty mix because it en- ployers, said the Institute was setting a 
or because of peculiar circumstances likely bled him to apply the plaster more easily good’ example; its aims and objects, 
to arise on the site. Failure occurred be- than he could do if the sand was clean. simple as they were, showed that mem- 
cause of (a) the use of unsatisfactory Plastering troubles came into the Build- bers were aware of their responsibilities 
materials, (b) the use of satisfactory 198 Research Station more frequently in the field of creative craftsmanship. 
materials in wrong situations, (c) defects than any other. In many cases a sample Mr. Woodbine Parish spoke of the 
due to moisture and (d) structural defects. ~ alas a sarge ee Pye od eng aon: = great mage they had to 
i is remarks by lantern i : AK, 4 ay in the building trade, and said that 
BE sey — ——, he veuanet - was of little use when seeking to in 50 years building research had moved 
trend towards the use of hydrated lime S°tetmune what were the materials used a long way. He noted that the Insti- 
had led to a great diminution of “pop- '” ts composition. — tute’s_ membership was increasing, and 
ping” and “pitting.” In the old days , A large variety of failures was caused that it now covered a geographically 
when lime was invariably slaked on the by the presence of an excess of moisture. larger area, and added: “ This gives more 
site, if careful supervision was not en- Dry rot was exceedingly trouble- strength to the work you are doing and 
forced, small particles of lime were left some and the number of cases was out of contributes much to the craft of which 
d all proportion to what it ought to be. The You are all so proud. The building trade 


unslaked, and if these were not sieve ‘ E ; eee c 
from the remainder of the lime, but were fungus responsible for it sometimes ‘S indivisible, but it should be remem- 
incorporated in the mix applied to the wall became dormant and it would appear to bered that the chain can be no stronger 


or ceiling, they subsequently slaked and be dead, but when the conditions again than its weakest link.” 
caused ~ od iia Gakenction. “Pop- became favourable for its growth, it In reply, Mr. L. Howpitt, chairman 
pin ”» and “ pitting ” might occur in SPrang again to life. The use of solid of the Council of the Institute, thanked 
clinker blocks; in these cases the lime, ground-floor construction contributed to the proposer and spoke of the attainments 
present as small nodules in the clinker, the trouble. People took it for granted of some of the senior members — 


: J : k for the Institute. M 
was rather deep-seated, and when it ex- that the concrete sub-floor was impervious {Or 10! .sositute. MR. W. J. 
+ p to moisture, but this was not the case; a STONE, vice-president, responded for the 


ded and pushed into the plaster on to : : 
it made a greater mess. When “ popping ” Feally efficient damp course over the whole a and said that he thought we all 
and “pitting” occurred it was not pos- @fea was necessary before laying any — encouragement and help in our 
sible to foresee how long it would con- floor covering that might be affected by perm of bo must not forget the cultural 
tinue, and the best course was to put up moisture. ’ o Me H “e G ‘ 
with the disfiguration for a time, then put | Gypsum plaster, said the lecturer, was ». 0 in. nioht IBBS, V.P., the chairman 
on a thick lining paper and a wall paper a material which could be grossly affected Wo ope fu rs Proposed the toast to the 
on tep of that. by moisture. The condition frequently bing a a ree oy arr er se who 
Clay bricks gave trouble chiefly because #70S¢ that the hydration of a gypsum godfather. nstitute’s father and 
those that were underfired became disinte- Plaster was incomplete, and this gave rise “p i rr 
: : to no trouble in the ordinary wa esponding to the toast of the “ Guests 
grated. In some cases in a large consign- A y way. 1, and Visitors,” Mr. G. MAVor. B.Sc. sai 
ment only an occasional one would show however, moisture subsequently found its t+ the joy of good. Ne a ae 
defects. Generally, in a batch of red Way to the plaster, this might cause the o¢ oni cama Pagp ee eres 
bricks the lighter coloured ones were hydration to continue, and the resultant oe ge Bi egg sy 0 Fh pa rn Me 
more likely to be those that were lightly ©XPansion would give rise to blistered or get cand to loshin a k n= 
burned. Bricks which would be satisfac- Tippled surfaces. In such cases there was Jif. h ae shied oe 
ed. , . al nother the , we shall have achieved something.” 
tory in the ordinary walls of a house might 2/ways an argument as to whether t 
cause trouble if used in a parapet, because defect had been caused by the painter or BOOKS RECEIVED 
there the brickwork was exposed on both the plasterer. In general, the painter was CAMBRIDGE PLANNING PROPOSALS. 2 
sides. Another defect with brickwork was if.n0 way to blame, but occasions might vols. By W. Holford and H. Myles 
that you found patches of efflorescence rise of giving a soft powdery surface to Wright. (London: Cambridge University 
showing on it during the first drying sea- the plaster by the application of a primer Press.) Price 30s. each. 
son after the erection of the building, but Tich in oil, applied immediately following | CARPENTRY AND JoINERY. By M. T. 
generally this efflorescence would the trowel. Even if the plaster was not Telling. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
rubbed or blown off, and would not occur @ffected, paint or distemper work might Sons, Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d. 
subsequently. If it recurred some detail be, and this again was acommon form of | How To APPEAL AGAINST Tax ASSESS- 
of construction was at fault; water was failure reported to the Station. MENTS. By J. H. Burton. (London: 
getting into the building, and bringing out © A common cause of trouble was that Jordan and Sons, Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. 
the salts from the bricks to effloresce on known as pattern staining, due to the SEWAGE TREATMENT, DESIGN AND SPECI- 
the surface. differential deposition of dust on walls FICATION. By L. B. Escritt. (London: 
Examples of the use of sound materials and ceilings. Particles of dust adhered Contractor’s Record, Ltd.) Price 30s. 
in unsatisfactory ways were to be found to the cooler surface, and if the wall or THE BUILDING OF SATELLITE TOWNs. 
in renderings and plasterings in general. ceiling was not of a uniform temperature By C. B. Purdom. (London: J. M. Dent 
In the past it had been customary to apply the dust was deposited on some places and Sons, Ltd.) Price 50s. __ 
external renderings of 1:3 cement:sand much more often than on others. Thus, JoHN Nasu. Second edition (revised). 
mix. This had led to a good deal of in a lath and plaster ceiling, the plaster By John Summerson. (London: George 
trouble, because the shrinkage of such a over the laths or joists was warmer than Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) Price 16s. 
mix led to the formation of cracks in the that forming the keys, and consequently ++ Books reviewed in these columns 
renderings. Water might enter the build- the pattern of laths and joists was often /7ay_ be obtained on application to the 
ing through these cracks, and since the clearly seen. Publisher, “ The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
rendering itself was very dense that mois- | Another defect to which the lecturer 5!reet, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash should 
ture could not escape by evaporation. It called attention was associated with @°Cco/mpany the order. 
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HOUSES FOR POLICE 
OFFICERS 


M.o.H. Requests Local Authority 
Co-operation 

[NX circular 36/50 the Minister of 

Health draws the attention of 
all housing authorities to Part II of 
the Report of the Committee on Police 
Conditions of Service, and invites their 
co-operation with the police authorities 
in recruitment and maintenance of an 
efficient police force. 

Circular 36/50 states: In their Report 
the Committee stress the importance of 
housing in securing an adequate and 
efficient police force. They draw a clear 
distinction between the long-term solu- 
tion and the short-term solution of the 
problem of providing special houses to 
meet the needs of an effective police force. 
They consider that the permanent duty 
of making provision for all police officers 
whom it is desirable in the public interest 
to house falls on the police authority, but 
that the only possible solution of the 
short-term problem is in the hands of 
housing authorities. 

They point out that relatively to the 
number of houses under construction by 
housing authorities the number of houses 
required for the police is small. The Com- 
mittee consider it essential that housing 
authorities should make available to the 
police a larger proportion than previously 
of the tenancies of their houses as they 
become available, and they do not con- 
sider that the numbers required are so 
large as to make this incompatible with 
the obligations of housing authorities to 
the general population. In order to ensure 
that the houses should continue to be 
used most effectively in the interest of the 
efficiency of the police force the Com- 
mittee recommend that tenancies should be 
assigned to the police authority rather 
than to telitviduel polis officers. In this 
connection the Committee consider that 
the residential factor in the allocation of 
points in the selection of tenants puts the 
policeman at a disadvantage as compared 
with other applicants. 

As regards the long-term solution of the 
problem, the Committee state that it is 
essential, in their view, that there should 
be co-operation between the housing 
authorities and police authorities so as to 
ensure that adequate and suitable sites for 
police houses are provided on all new 
housing estates. The Committee in this 
connection draw attention to the fact that 
married policemen do not want to live in 
barracks or in colonies of police houses 
where they and their families are segre- 
gated from the rest of the community, but 
that, on the other hand, the British police 
officer should live as an ordinary citizen, 
and anything which tends to isolate him 
from his neighbours is to be avoided. 

The Minister concurs generally in the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
in particular that there should be the 
fullest possible co-operation between 
housing authorities and police authorities. 
He trusts that housing authorities will do 
their utmost to meet the urgent needs of 
the police and in the allocation of tenan- 
cies of their houses will give special con- 
sideration to police applicants so far as 
is compatible with the local circumstances 
and their obligations under Section 85 of 
the Housing Act, 1936. 

The Minister hopes also that housing 
authorities will ensure that adequate and 
suitable sites for police houses are pro- 
vided on their housing estates, and that 
they will consider favourably requests 
from a police authority for the inclusion 
of one or more houses for the police 
authority in their tenders for erection on 
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or adjacent to their housing sites. Such 
an arrangement would, of course, be sub- 
ject to suitable financial arrangements for 


* an apportionment of the cost to the police 


authority. Houses built in this way for 
the police authority will be the responsi- 
bility of the police authority, and will not 
form part of the allocations of new houses 
to the housing authority for general hous- 
ing purposes or in any way prejudice their 
position. 


CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INSTITUTE 


From a Correspondent 


Tue Institute of Clerks of Works of 
Great Britain Incorporated, which was 
formerly the Incorporated Clerks of 
Works Association of Great Britain, was 
founded on March 10, 1882, by a few 
determined clerks of works. 

In these first years the meetings were 
held at the offices of the late John Oldrid 
Scott, F.R.I1.B.A. From the year 1887 
and through the benevolence of the 
Wershipful Company of Carpenters, the 
meetings were always held at the 
Carpenters Hall, Throgmorton-avenue, 
E.C., and continued until 1940, when, 
unfortunately this building was destroyed 
by enemy action. For a short time the 
association, again through the kindness 
of the Carpenters’ Company, held their 
meetings at the Trades Training School, 
153, Great Titchfield-street, London, W.1. 
This was from 1940 to 1943, after which 
the official headquarters of the association 
were established at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 66, Portland-place. 

During the year 1932-33, the jubilee of 
the association, it was thought imperative 
that a system of examination should be 
established, and with that end in view a 
motion was tabled and, after much 
strenuous werk, examinations were made 
obligatory in certain cases and became 
permanent in 1936. 

The policy of the Institute to-day is 
identical with the founders’ plan, except 
for slight alterations respecting the con- 
ditions of membership and the general 
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modus operandi of the building trade, and 
apart from the benevolent fund, which 
gives help to aged clerks of works; it is 
also notable that the Institute’s chief 
Office is to act as a bureau of employment 
between members and the architects, 


engineers and _ surveyors’ requiring 
qualified clerks of works. 
LAW REPORT 


Claim for Dilapidations 
Kinc’s BENCH DIVISION, 
BEFORE MR. JusTICE HUMPHREYS. 


Wallis-Whiddett and Others v. London 
County Freehold mie Proper- 


In the King’s Bench Division, Mr. Justice 
Humphreys had before him an action by 
London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties, Ltd., against Mr. Wallis- 
Whiddett and Others, claiming damages 
in regard to dilapidation and expiration 
of lease of property, known as Ripon 
House, Putney, which had ultimately been 
purchased by the London County Council 
under a compulsory Order for £14,000. 

It appeared that the lease of the 
premises was determined in 1947. There 
was a covenant that the premises were to 
be delivered up in good repair and condi- 
tion. The action was now brought against 
the representatives of the late tenant and 
the sum claimed was £1,500. 

Defendants disputed liability. ? 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
that upon the expiration of the lease, 
plans were submitted to the London 
County Council for the development of 
the house and grounds. The County 
Council refused to sanction the plans and 
ultimately acquired the property com- 
pulsorily themselves. Their action was 
confirmed by the Minister under the 
Housing Act. The plaintiffs here 
accepted the offer of the Council and did 
not go to arbitration over the matter. 

Under all the circumstances of the case 
and bearing in mind the provisions under 
sub-section 1 of section 18 of the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1927, he came to the 
conclusion that there were no damages 
beyond nominal damages because there 
had been no diminution in the value of 
the property on reversion. He gave judg- 
ment for the defendants with costs. 

Mr. Cecil Havers, K.C., and Mr. I. L. 
Poole represented the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Cyril Salmon, K.C., and Mr. C, H. 
Duveen were for the defendants. 


SURVEYOR’S APPOINTMENT 
Engineers’ Guild’s Objection 

THE successful outcome of their objec- 
tion to a condition upon which the Kent 
County Council proposed recently to 
appoint a county surveyor, is recorded in 
the March issue of the journal of the 
Engineers’ Guild. 

The condition to which the Guild 
objected stated that the person appointed 
would be under the control and direction 
of the county clerk, and would be required 
to perform such duties and observe and 
carry out such instructions as the county 
clerk gave him. 

As a result of consultations with repre- 
sentatives of the County Council, the 
Guild, supported by other interested 
bodies, were successful in achieving a 
modification of the objectionable clause. 
The revised version made it clear that the 
county surveyor was the executive head 
of the Roads Department, and was also 
responsible for the administration of that 
Department, subject always to decisions 
made by or on behalf of the Council, 
which applied to some or all county 
Departments 


ce 
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MANCHESTER BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION 


THE Lord “yr (Ald. Robert Moss) 
took the chair at the opening on 
Tuesday of the Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition in the City Hall, which 
remains open until April 29 (10.30 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m.). 

The opening ceremony was performed 
by Mr. W. D. MarsHALt (Regional 
Director, M.o.W.), who paid a tribute to 
the organisers (Provincial Exhibitions, 
Ltd.) on the manner in which the exhibits 
had been displayed. The industry in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire was virile, he said, 
and of the 84,000 craftsmen employed 
15,500 were apprentices. It was essential 
with the tremendous load of work to be 
carried out that the personnel in the in- 
dustry should be adequately trained and 
have the assistance of the latest and most 
efficient mechanical equipment. A vote 
of thanks was proposed by Mr. F. 
Leslie Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., and seconded 
by Mr. Robert Carlyle. 


M.O.W. Exhibit. 

THE Ministry OF Works’ stand, 105-6, 
displays ‘‘ modern site organisation” and 
“steel efficiency.” | Prominent features 
are two models illustrating the practical 
value of site recording systems. They 
compare progress on a 30-house site 
where there has been good planning and 
where full use has been made of modern 
plant and equipment, with progress on a 
similar site where there has been little 
or no prior organisation or effective co- 
ordination of trades and processes. The 
models demonstrate that good organisa- 
tion can save time and money. 

Steel, the material which directly or 
indirectly enters into all modern indus- 
tries, must be used so that the maximum 
effect is obtained from every ton pro- 
duced. Emphasis is laid on the im- 
portant réle of the man who uses steel— 
to ensure that none is wasted and that 
he gets the best out of what he does use. 
Display units demonstrate how this can 
be done, by taking advantage of new tech- 
niques and scientific progress, and work- 
ing to higher stresses allowed in the 
current British Standard Specifications 
and Codes of Practice; how high-tensile 
steels in place of mild steel effect appre- 
ciable economies; how welding can save 
15-20 per cent. when applied to structural 
steel; using cold rolled sections made 
from light gauge strip steel to save as 
much as 50 per cent. of steel in suitable 
applications; designing rigid and semi- 
rigid joints. 


Some Other Exhibits. 

_ A wide and up-to-date display of plant 
and materials is on show. D. ANDERSON 
AND Son, Ltp. (Stand 17) show their 
“Red Hand” roofings, linings, felts and 
dampcourses, and also have a display of 
roofing systems, including “ Thermolok ” 
insulated aluminium =foof decking. 
BANCROFT AND PARTNERS, Ltp. (Stand 
35) show builders’ ironmongery, includ- 


ing “Kenham” gate catches, gravity 
hinges, rubber stair clips and door 
wedges, etc. A. J. Binns, LtTp., show 


on Stand 114 sections of their large 
range of fencing, fixable to ironwork or 
concrete posts. Tubular fencing is also 
displayed, together with an interesting 
range of architectural ironmongery. 
KerrH BLACKMAN, Ltp. (Stand 91) 


have their unit heaters on view—steam, 
hot water or electrically operated. A 
large selection of ventilating fans, filters, 
etc., is also seen. 

Tue BOLTON GaTE Co., Ltp. (Stand 25) 
show a wide variety of “ Bolton” patent 
shutter gates, hand or electrically opera- 
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N. business of the French Asphalte Co.) of 
some of the products laid in modern build- 
ings, in particular a variety of flooring 
mastics. IDEAL BOILERS AND RADIATORS, 
Ltp., shows on Stand 30 a working 
installation of “* Ideal ” background heat- 
ing, including the “Ideal Neofire” and 
the “Ideal Firerad.” P. AND N. JoHn- 
SON (PAINTMAKERS), LTD., have on Stands 
88 and 89 a display of enamels, hard 
gloss and undercoat paints of quality 
and a range of “Villa” lining papers 
(products of Arthur Johnson (Paper), 
Ltd.) ©KinGS LANGLEY ENGINEERING 
Co., Ltp. (Stand 43) have on display a 
range of “ Kingley”’ copper tube fittings. 
KwikForM, Ltp. (Stand 92), exhibit a 
range of builders’ equipment, including 
a unit frame scaffolding system, patent 
suspended formwork, and wall and 
beam formwork embodying a patent 
wedge clamp system of fixing; rising 
trestles, shores and struts are also shown. 

LANGLEY, LONDON, LTD., show on 
Stand 71 an exhibit featuring the savings 
in timber and money in roofing effected 
by adoption of the M.o.W. Economy 
Memorandum—Timber No. 2. A wide 
range of clay roofing tiles and of floor 
tiles is also seen. LIMMER AND TRINIDAD 
LaKeE ASPHALT Co., LtpD., show (Stand 
62) “‘Colourphalt” decorative flooring 
and tiles in various colours. A newcomer 
is the P.V.C. tile, which is flexible, noise- 
less, and yet hard-wearing, and is avail- 
able in pure white and many colours. 
Burton’s patent “ Double-Grip” system 
for steel and alloy tubular scaffolding or 
other tubular structures is shown on 
Stand 46 by LONDON AND MIDLAND STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING Co., iTD. Another interest- 
ting display is that of Mitts SCAFFOLD 
Co., Ltp., on Stand:21. Tubular scaffold- 
ing for all builders’ purposes is shown 
here, as well as steel shuttering. Thief- 
resisting security equipment—strong-room 
doors, safes, steel shutters, etc——forms 
the exhibit on Stand 74 of MILNERS SAFE 
Co., Ltp.; a selection of light steel office 
equipment is also to be seen. Copper 
tube, cistern balls and sheet and strip are 
shown on Stand 50 by THE MINT, Bir- 
INGHAM, LTD., while asphalt for flooring 
and roofing is shown by NEUCHATEL 
ASPHALTE Co., LTp., on Stands 3 and 4. 
C. W. Norris, Ltp., show builders’ join- 
ery, particularly ‘“‘ Norris” windows, 
doors, cupboards and stairs (Stand 29), 
while built-in furniture is displayed in 
wide variety by PEERLESS BUILT-IN Fur- 
NITURE, LtD., on Stand 72—a most inter- 
esting display. PENFOLD FENCING AND 
ENGINEERING, LTpD., manufacture and 
erect all types of fencing and gates, some 
of which are on display on Stand 26. 
Soar for many purposes are shown on 
Stand 42 by THE RAWLPLUG Co., LTD,, 
who claim that there is a Rawlplug for 
every size of screw in all kinds of 
material. Hand and mechanical tools are 
also shown. RENTOKIL, LtD., show on 
Stand 55 their timber fluid for woodworm 
destruction, also their dryrot fluid. 
“Rentokil ” injectors for use with these 
fluids are demonstrated. 

Roneo, Ltp, (Stand 67), exhibit new 
duplicators which, with special automatic 
inking control, are claimed to give at 
least twice as many copies per Ib. of ink. 
There is also an addressing machine. 
RuBBER LATEX, LtD., display “ Floor- 
tex”? compound for use with Latex- 
cement flooring composition (Stand 101). 
Various types of overlay and industrial 
floorings are shown. RONSON PRODUCTS, 
L1pD., show on Stand 13 a new steel ash 
tray that can be built into the walls of 
public buildings. SaL-FERRICITE AND 
TRADING Co., LtpD., show on Stand 44 
their water-proofing, hardening and oil- 
proofing products for concrete. Demen- 


ted, some in aluminium, while S. 
BRIDGES AND Co., Ltp., display on Stand 
104 their adjustable ratchet-operated tan- 
gential pipe dies for cutting threads; the 
“Lowe ” portable electric woodworker; 
and a portable sander. THE BRITON BRUSH 
Co., Ltp. (Staind 11), show a comprehen- 
sive range of high-quality brushes for 
paints, varnishes, distempers, etc., and 
decorators’ specialities. The patterns dis- 
played are those regularly available for 
export. BROWN AND TAWSE, LtTp. (Stand 
27) have an interesting display of plant 
of all types for hire to municipal authori- 
ties and contractors. Some second-hand 
plant for sale is also on show. The firm 
are authorised repairers for severa! well- 
known manufacturers. 

CHUBB AND SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CoO., 
L1D., show on Stand 61 a new range of 
security locks, also safes and other 
security equipment, while the DoHM 
Group OF COMPANIES, which specialise 
in the pulverising of all kinds of raw 
materials for the building and allied 
trades, show pure colour Vermiculite 
and cork board produced by their 
associated companies (Stand 108). G. H. 
DOWNING AND Co., Ltp. (Stand 20), show 
their well-known ‘“ Acme ” clay roofing 
tiles made from Etruria marls. Ladders 
of the “Diamond” trade mark are dis- 
played by Drew CLARK AND Co., LtD. 
(Stand 15), as is also “ Rap-Rig ” interior 
sectional scaffolding. SAMUEL GRATRIX, 
Ltp. (Stand 28), show sanitary ware of 
contemporary design and a variety of 
fireplaces. There is a “ Twinseal” tap 
demonstration which should interest the 
plumber and builder. J. HALDEN AND 
Co., Ltp., have an interesting display of 
drawing-office and surveying equipment 
on Stand 109 

HiGHways CONSTRUCTION, Ltp. (Stand 
75), shows an exbibit (incorporating the 
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strations are given. SCAFFOLDING (GREAT 
BRITAIN), LTD., show on Stands 69 and 70 
a wide variety of tubular scaffolding, 
steel and aluminium, also prefabricated 
scaffold units known as “ Scafrig.” 
Suspended scaffolding and cradles and 
steel shuttering are also on display. 
SEMTEx, Ltp., show on Stand 83 their 
“* Semastic ” decorated tiles and 
“*Fleximer ” floor coverings, which have 
many qualities. STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co., 
Ltp., show on Stand 95 their “ Big Ben” 
tubular scaffolding and also builders’ 
light plant, for sale or for hire. On 
Stand 90 UNiquE BaLaNce Co., LTD., 
display their sash balances in a range of 
windows; these balances are an in- 
genious modern method of counter- 
balancing double-hung windows which 
should certainly be seen. ZiNc ALLOY 
RustT-PROOFING Co., Ltp. (Stand 7) 
show examples of architectural ironwork 
rust-proofed by the Sherardising process; 
the stand forms a technical information 
bureau. ZINC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION have laid out their Stands (Nos. 56 
and 57) as an information bureau, where 
the uses of rolled zinc for roofing, rain- 
water goods and weathering § are 
demonstrated. 


BUILDING PRODUCTIVITY 


Public Meetings. on U.S.A. Visit 


HE first of a series of meetings to be 

arranged by the organisations which 
sponsored the visit of the Building Indus- 
try team to the United States last sum- 
mer, under the auspices of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, will 
take place on Friday, June 9, at 7 p.m. 
at the Kingsway Hall, London. Invita- 
tions have been issued to the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Lewis Douglas, and to 
the Minister of Works, Mr. R. R. Stokes, 
P.C., M.P., to attend the meeting and the 
speakers will include Mr. Robert O. 
Lloyd, O.B.E., President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, who was the team’s leader, 
and representatives of the other profes- 
sional and trade organisations concerned. 


In fixing June 9 as the date the spon- 
soring organisations had in mind the fact 
that several weeks will have elapsed after 
publication of the team’s report which, 
it is anticipated, will be available during 
the first ten days of May. Thus an oppor- 
tunity is given to all interested to read the 
report and attend the meeting, prepared 
to take part in the question and discussion 
period, which will form an essential fea- 
ture not only of this London meeting 
but also of subsequent meetings to be held 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Cambridge, Bristol, Newcastle, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen 
and Dundee. 

The Kingsway Hall meeting on June 9, 
which will start the campaign, will be an 
open meeting. The sponsoring organisa- 
tions have been conscious of the great 
interest that has already been aroused in 
the work of the team, and of the fact that 
it is anticipated that the recommendations 
and information in its Report will be of 
use to all sections of the industry here 
in Great Britain. 

_ The bodies concerned in the organisa- 
tion of the Kingsway Hall.meeting are 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, the Southern 
Counties Federation of Building Trades 
Emplovers, the London Master Builders’ 
Association, the Federation of Associa- 
tions of Specialists and Sub-Contractors. 
the National Federation of Building 
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Trades Operatives and its London 
ati and Southern Counties Coun- 
c 


All inquiries in connection with the 
meeting should be addressed to the 
Secretary of any one of the above 
organisations. 


WALLBOARD ASSOCIATION 


Annual Dinner 


HE removal of certain Board of Trade 

restrictions following the improve- 
ment in the supply position of building 
boards resulted in constitutional changes 
being made in the organisation of the 
Wallboard Merchants’ Association. The 
new organisation has been named the 
Wallboard Importers’, Distributors’ and 
Merchants’ Association of the United 
Kingdom, and is divided into three sec- 
tions—Importers’ Section, Home Pro- 
duced Distributors’ Section and 
Merchants’ Section. The changes, which 
date from March 9 last, were referred 
to by several speakers at the annual 
dinner of the Association held on April 
18, at Grosvenor House, London, when 
Mr. A. Reginald Alvin, chairman of the 
Executive Council, presided over a record 
number of members and guests. 

Mr. C. GEOFFREY CULLEN, chairman 
of the Building Board Manufacturers’ 
Association, proposed the toast of the 
newly-named Association and said he 
would like to congratulate members on 
the immense strides they had made in the 
few years the Association had been in 
existence, particularly in the last year. 
“IT see,” he said, “that you have given 
birth to no fewer than three separate parts 
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of your Association. _Decentralisation 
is, | am sure, an excellent move; it is 
by far the best way of getting things done 
speedily, and it is a pity that the Govern- 
ment do not take the same point of 
view.” 

With regard to price control, Mr. Cul- 
len said he was very much in favour of 
it. ‘“ Not by the Government, however,” 
he added, “ but by the trade; and by the 
trade I do not necessarily mean the home 
producers but the whole of the trade. 
Some think that if you let prices run wild 
it would be a good thing; I do not agree, 
for all you will get is a minimum profit 
with a poor board. What we want is 
the chance to make up to a standard, and 
I feel that if you have fair price control 
you will have the best possible board. 
If. on the other hand, you want to go 
wild, we will go wild with you.” 

Responding to the toast, Mr. A. 
REGINALD ALVIN, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association, gave de- 
tails of the eventful year through which 
the Association had just passed, and said 
it had been 12 months of great improve- 
ment, which had resulted in the Associa- 
tion enjoying a great deal more freedom 
—the lifeblood of any industry. “The 
Association,” continued the speaker, 
“has kept up well with the march of 
events, and it has made big changes to 
keep abreast of changing conditions. We 
are now in a position to play a full part 
in reviving all sections of the trade.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Alvin advised im- 
porters and merchants to stick to the 
very fair price schedules given them. 
“Do not participate in senseless price- 
cutting,” he said, “and don’t start cut- 
ting your own throats and everybody 
else’s throats. That leads just nowhere.” 

The toast of “ Our Guests” was given 
by Mr. R. Hagitey Weston, and replies 
were made by Messrs. GUNNAR LOFGREN 
(Swedish Wallboard Association), VoLt- 
RATH THAM (chairman, Fibre Building 
Board Agents’ Association) and E. P. 
LAWRENCE (chairman, Insulation, Build- 
ing and Hardboard Association). 


Mr. CLIFFORD B. NortH proposed the 
toast of “ The Chairman,” and paid a 
warm tribute to the services rendered the 
Association by Mr. Alvin during his five 
years as chairman. During that time the 
Association had made great strides. In a 
brief reply, Mr. ALVIN said he felt he was 
relinquishing office at a time when the 
Association was on “a good wicket,” and 
he wished it all success in the future. 


OBITUARY 


Noel Barnard, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mun.E. 

It is with regret that we record the 
death on Easter Monday, after a brief 
illness, of Mr. Noel Barnard, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.Mun.E. Mr. Barnard, who was 
nearly 49 years of age, was educated at 
Epsom College, and received his civil and 


municipal engineering training at 
University College, London. Before 
coming to Paddington in December, 


1936, he acquired comprehensive pro- 
fessional experience with the Hertford- 
shire County Council, the City of Bir- 
mingham Corporation, and the Edmorton 
Urban District Council. He was appointed 
Deputy Borough Engineer and Surveyor 
of Paddington, in June, 1937. 


Whitehaven Competition. 

In the result of the Whitehaven cornpe- 
tition, published last week, the name of 
the authors of the design placed third 
should have been given as Messrs. Poltock, 
Laws and Gamham Wright, AA.R.I.B.A. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
Sir William J. Larke Medal. 


The council of the Institute of Welding 
have awarded the Sir William J. Larke 
Medal, for the best paper read to the 
Institute during the year, to Mr. R. G. 
Braithwaite, M.I.C.E. Mr. Braithwaite is 
welding consultant to Braithwaite and 
Co. (Structural Engineers), Ltd., and was 
last year chairman of the Birmingham 
branch of the Institute. His paper deals 
with the control of distortion in arc 
welding. 


Council’s Ultimatum. 


Owners or tenants of boarding houses on 
the Loch Promenade, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, have been informed that if by March 
1, 1951, the exteriors of their premises are 
not painted a light stone colour, in 
accordance with a uniform scheme 
approved by the Town Council under a 
covenant contained in the original deed of 
sale, the Corporation will paint the houses 
for them and send them the bill. 


Public Auction. 


The contents of Islington Studios, 
Poole-street, Islington, N.1, are to be sold 
by public auction at Islington on April 
25-27 inclusive. They include a quantity of 
builder’s plant and materials. Catalogues 
and further particulars can be obtained 
from the Auctioneers, Messrs. Goddard, 
Davison and Smith, Ltd., the Auction 
Halls, Putney Bridge Approach, S.W.6. 


Social Problems of Housing Estates. 


The National Council of Social Ser- 
vices, 32, Gordon-square, London, W.C.1, 
have just published a book entitled 
“Community or Chaos,” by L. E. White, 
dealing with new housing estates and 
their social problems. xamples are 
given of attempts to build up a real sense 
of community—chosen estates where 
mixed development is being specially 
encouraged, the fostering of neighbour- 
hood groups and the encouragement of 
community associations. 


Builders’ Golf. 

The Spring meeting of the Building and 
Allied Trades Golfing Association will 
take place on the courses of the Berk- 
shire Golf Club (Ascot), on Tuesday, 
May 2 next. Singles (medal play) and 
2-ball foursomes (3/8ths of combined 
handicap) against bogey will be played. 
Prizes will be awarded for each event in- 
cluding a scratch prize for the singles. 
Further details can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hubert H. Hill, 
W. G. Hill and Son. Monument Station 
aoe King William-street, London, 


Appointment of Borough Architect ? 

The question of whether the time had 
not arrived to appoint a borough archi- 
tect for Birkenhead was raised at a 
recent meeting of the Town Council. The 
meeting was discussing the proposed 
appointment of a private architect in 
connection with the erection of new 
police buildings which are to cost £57,0uvu. 

Clr. John Furness said that several 
committees had work which demanded 
an architect, and he suggested the time 
was Opportune to appoint a borough 
architect. Ald. Melville, chairman of the 
Watch Committee, said that that had 
nothing to do with the matter before 
the Council, and in view of the urgency 
of the work it had been decided to invite 
private architects to express their opinion 
on whether or not they could carry out 
the work. 
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Industrial Research. 

The Lord President of the Council has 
appointed Professor Sir Ian Heilbron, 
D.S.O., F.R.S., to be chairman of the 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research in the place of Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth, who resigned owing to 
pressure of other public duties. 


Building Science Abstracts. 

The Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research have recently issued 
Building Science Abstracts, Vol. 22 (new 
series, No. 6, dated June, 1949, containing 
Abstracts Nos. 761-935). These Abstracts, 
compiled by the Building Research 
Station, Watford, can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. 


Employment Situation. 

According to the latest statement on 
the employment situation in Great 
Britain at the end of February last 
issued by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, the figure for the Build- 
ing and Contracting industries was 
1,462,000; a drop of 9,000 on the figure 


for the end of January last. The 
figure for the middle of 1948 was 
1,497,000 


Painting and Decorating Exhibition. 

The Painters’ and Decorators’ Regional 
Joint Education Committee for the South- 
Eastern Region have recently held an 
exhibition of painting and decorating 
work by apprentices and craftsmen. The 
exhibition was opened by Major Guy 
Paget, a Past Master of the Worshipful 
Company of Painter-Stainers, who was 
supported by representatives of the 
Ministry of Education, the L.C.C. and 
the various heads of the trade organi- 
sations. A section of the exhibition was 
devoted to work submitted for the 1949 
intermediate and final examinations of 
the Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators, and also on view were 
selected examples sent by the painting 
and decorating classes in the London 
area. 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 

Entitlement to Unemployment Benefit 

Ho.ipays with pay are now general in 
industry, both under the Act of 1938, so 
titled, and as part of the minimum-wage 
and working-conditions agreements en- 
tered into under the numerous joint 
industrial councils and wages councils. 
In the absence of an officia] ruling, con- 
fusion has often arisen in cases where 
an employee renders service to a parti- 
cular firm for a sufficient length of time 
to entitle him to a holiday with pay and 
is then dismissed or.put off. He claims 
unemployment benefit in the ordinary 
way, but the question is, does the holi- 
day money that he receives debar him 
from drawing the unemployment benefit 
respecting the first week or so of his 
out-of-work period? This actual case 
has been cited to the Ministry of National 
Insurance:—In January a man lost his 
job. He was entitled to 10 days’ holiday 
with pay and drew the money. But the 
local Exchange declined to pay him una- 
employment benefit for the first 10 days, 
holding that the holiday money covered 
this. The worker’s trade union appealed 
on his behalf and has now been informed 
that a National Insurance Commissioner 
has allowed the appeal on the ground 
that it was reasonable to assume that a 
man ceasing work in January would not 
take a holiday for at least three months. 


REPORTED CEMENT 
SHORTAGE 


RECENT REPORTS concerning a serious 
shortage of cement are largely unfounded. 
In the first 12 weeks of this year the 
cement industry delivered 140,000 tons 
more to the home market than in the 
corresponding period of 1949. The 
London area allocation is 24,500 tons per 
week and delivery has been maintained 
but demands have been above this figure. 
Even so, deliveries in London have faflen 
short by only 2 per cent. 

An official of the Cement Marketing 
Board informed a representative of The 
Builder : “ Any shortage there may be at 
the moment hinges on the fact that every 
day of last winter was a day on which 
concreting work could be carried out. 
Consequently there was no ‘ off’ season 
in the demand for cement as there usually 
is at that time of the year and there was 
little opportunity to put by stocks. We 
are producing far more cement now than 
we have ever done before, and export 
figures are being well maintained. The 
iccal shortages at the moment are such 
that they can be overcome within a com- 
paratively shori period.” 


DOWN-DRAUGHT PREVENTER 


A NEw TyPE of chimney down-draught 
preventer has been patented by Mr. A. 
Hirst, an engineer. It consists of a 
normal type of drop-hood preventer fitted 
at each open end with what are called 
skeleton drawers. These are galvanised 
steel plates, shaped to the size of the 
openings and connected to the drop-hood 
by three 4-in. stainless steel rods placed 
in such positions that they do not 
obstruct the chimney-sweep’s brush. The 
impact of a gust of wind on one of the 
plates forces the plate towards the hood 
opening and closes it, at the same time 
increasing the distance between the hood 
Opening and the plate on the other side. 
The almost constant movement of the 
plates is claimed to overcome the possi- 
bility of soot interfering with free move- 
ment either way, and the inventor states 
the use of the preventer not only makes 
fire-lighting easier but also makes pos- 
sible a 25 per cent. saving in fuel. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Baillieston.—Plans in hand for a Savings 
Bank to be erected at Maxwell-st., and the 
Glasgow-rd., and for which the architects are 
ae & Blair, 64, Stirling-st., Airdrie, Lanark- 


ire. 
Glasgew.—Plans to be ore G by Frederick 
Braby & Co., Ltd., Petershill Glasgow, N., 
for extensions to Springburn Engineering 
Works, etc. 

Glasgow. —Plans to be prepared for additions, 

etc., to the large warehouse of R. I. Forsyth & 

., Renfield and Gordon-sts., and for 
which the architects are Sir John Burnet, Tait 
& Speam. 44, Charlotte-st., West End, Edin- 
urgh. 

Greenock.—Plans in hand for 50 houses to be 
erected at the Larkfield area for the Scottish 
Special Housing Association, Palmerston-pl., 

est End, Edinburgh. 

Greenock. —Large additions to their works 
at East Hamilton-st. to be carried out from 

lans by their own staff of draughtsmen, by 
Soho G. Kincaid & Co., Lid., Marine Engineer- 
ing Works, East End, Greenock. 

Kirkcudbrightshire.—C.C. to carry out a 
£31,000 extension to the Stewarty County-bldgs. 
Plans by Archibald £. Caldwell (L.), County 
A., County-chbrs. . 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. to erect school at Kirk- 
wood, for which plans are to be prepared by 
William Watt (F.), Albert-rd., Motherwell- 
Wishaw.—At the Glenboig-st. works a new 
canteen, etc., {o be erected from plans by 
Henderson, Stewart & Young, 63, Bath-st., 
Glasgow, ee 4 

Larkhall.—Plans in the hands of own archi- 
tect for new laboratory, new accommodation 
and new garage, etc., to be built at the 
Avonbank Works of David C. Miller & Co., 
Ltd., Larkhall. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list gee previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained 


a" 


APRIL 
t*Carlisle T.C.—Stage 2 _ building from 
— floor level upweres) of new Technical 
llege. ge cong of Education, 19, Fisher-st 
Tenders by May 23. 
APRIL 25. 
t*Plymouth T.C.—Infants’ school, Ernesettle. 
Louis de Soissons & Partners, 11, The Crescent. 
Dep. £3 3s. 
APRIL 26. 


tCoine Valley U.D.C.—22 houses at Dirker 
Marsden. Noel Heppenstall, 135, a os 
Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. Dep. £2 
Tenders hy May 15. 

t*Seisdon R.D.C.—30 houses, Moat Brook-av., 
Codsall. F, Bagley, S. _ £3 3s. 


MAY 
t*Chigwell U.D.C.—76 fats, Roding Valley 
estate, Loughton. Tooley & Foster, | cma 
ffidland Bank-chbrs., ened = 
Hemel Hempstead RDO nn Erection of four 
blocks of four wy flats at Havelock-rd., 
King’s Langley. & S., Council Offices, No. 2, 
Marlowes, Hemel Ps oatcon: Dep. £2" 2s. 
Stockport C.B.—Alteration and extensions to 
buildings at the Heaton-la. tramway depot. 
General Manager, Transport Dept., Mersey-sq., 
kport, Cheshire. Dep. £2 2s. 
Whickham (Dur.).—Erection of (a) 56 houses 
in pairs, and (b) 16 old people’s houses as 2nd 
instalment, Dunston, No. 5 site. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 2, 

Amble U.D.C.—Erection of 18 Airey honses 
on Links estate. R. Hogg, Clerk, Council 
Offices, Amble, Northumberland. Dep. £4 4s. 

Kearsley U.D.C.—24 cottage flats with 
sewerage and roadworks on the Singing Clough 
= & S., Town Hall, Kearsley, Farnworth 


Bo. 
+*Northamp tonshire ©.C.— Alterations and 
adaptation to “ Highfield,” Welford-rd.. North- 
ampton, as reception home for children, and 
unston Hall,” nr. Irchester, as residential 
centre for adults. J. Alan Turner, C., North- 

ampton. 

MAY 3. 

Camelford R.D.C.—Erection of four houses 


and site works at Higher Medrose, Delabole. 
Andrew & Randell, Hepworth-chbrs., St. Austell. 
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MAY 
Eston U.D.C.—Erection va 38 bungalows at 
South Bank. KE. & S., Normanby-rd., South 
Bank, Dees, at £2 2s. 

5 


*Durham 
Mart Field, Tow Law. G. R. 
Court-la., Durham. | 

*Durham C.C.—Pair of police houses, etc., 
Chilton. R. Clayion iF) Court-la,, Durham, 


MAY 6. 
*tAlnwick R.D.C.—18 flats, Argyle-st., Aln- 
| gy yd Rothwell, Clerk, %4, Green Bait. 
2s. 


ep. 

t*Lincoin (Kesteven) C.C.—Additions chil- 
ig ty homes, Huntingtower-rd., Grantham. 
C. B. Metcalfe (F.), County A., Sleaford. Tenders 
by May 22. 

Nantwich a. aoe of 8 houses at 

Cholmondeston. Crabiree, E. & S., Council 
Offices. Stapeley Ps. Stapeley, nr. Nantwich. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
Nantwich R.D.C.—Erection of 6 houses at 
Barthomley. H. Crabtree, E. & §., Council 
Offices, Stapeley House, Stapeley, nr. Nantwich. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


Vv 8. 

"Bootle C.B.—12 pA and 10 Snes, 
28-acre site, nr. Ford Station (Schemes 15q and 
15u). B.S. Dep. £2 2s. each. 

*Cheimsford T.6.—(1) 28 flats at Melbourne 
~~ estate; (2) 24 flats at Woodhall estate. 

, Municipal Offices, Duke-st. 

ae calaeeoe C.C.—Construction of a bridge 
over River Winster. County S. & Bridgemaster, 
County Office. ais Dep. £2. 

M 


v9 
*t Harrow U.D.C.—128 and 12 ageti 
persons’ dwellings, off London-rd., Sianenere. 
E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. aa by May wv. 


C.C.—Pair of police houses, etc., 
Clayton (F.), 


MAY 10. 

*Billericay U.D.C.—Concreie roads, sewers, 
etc., and 18 flats, Vange housing site (Part 2). 
S. Dep. £2 2s. each contract. 

South Molton R.D.C.—Erection of four houses, 
etc., at Yeo Mill, West Anstey. A. G. Oxland, 
oo South Molton, North Devon. Dep. 


MAY 11. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne C.C.—Erection of 11 aged 
people’s dwellings on Montague estate (section 
a ey A., 18, Cloth Market, Newcastle-on- 

'yne, 1. 


MAY 13. 
Aberdare U.D.C.—9 shops, 6 flats, 6 garages 
and a public convenience on a site at Penywaun 
gag ago * & 8., Vestry Hall, Aber- 


dare. Dep. £ 

“M Y 15. 
*Alton U.D.C.—16 ——? Whitedown 
estate. G. H. Webb, 8. De 


*Burnley C.B.—38 houses, Lee. oe 
estate. .E., 22-24, » Nicholas-st. Dep. £1 


Milford Haven (Pem.) U.D.C..—Erection of 
3% houses at Observatory estate. E. & S., Town 
Hall, Milford Haven. Dep. £2 2 
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MAY 20. 
*March U.D.C.—42 houses at Peas _ 
g. W.: H. A ag 4, Elwyn-rd., March. Dep. 
£2 2s., payable to U.D.C. 


AY 22. 

*Wimbledon T.C.—9 a nem Merton-rd., 

S.W.19. B.E. & 8. ez 
DATE. 

*Lincoin (Lindsey) C.C.—Infants’ schoo 
Priory-la., Scunthorpe. A. Ronald Clark (A. . 
County aS Lincoln. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Ongar R.D.C.—Six Sorvaneé houses at Pan- 
croft estate, Abridge. E. & 8., Bowes Field, 
High-st., Chipping Ongar. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 28. 
tHarrow U.D.C.—External painting and 
repa:rs to 48 houses in Citizen-rd., Holloway, 
London, N.7 Clerk, Council Offices, Harrow 
Weald Lodge. Harrow, Middlesex. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by May 26 


"MA 
*Uxbridge U.D.C--Instailation My domestic 
heating = stems in 273 houses. H. E. G. Stripp, 
E. & &., 263, High-st. Dep. £2 2s. _ 
“Uxbridge U.D.C.— External Coe M45 
houses. H. E. G. Siripe, ¥ & §., 263, High-st, 


t*Leyton T.C. —Painting and repairs to school 
buildings. J. W. ap B.E. & 8. Dep, £2. 


Y 6. 
*Orpington U. ea dan painting to 128 
temporary dwellings. age Manager, The 
Priory, Church Hill. Dep. £1 1s. 


MAY 8. 
and Sidcup U.D.C.—Extornal 


*Chislehurst 
E. & §., Main-rd., Sid- 


painting of 119 houses. 
cup. Dep. £2 2s 


MAY 11. | 
Hendon 8.C.—B.E. & S., Town Hall. 
(Materials). 

MAY 13. 


West Riding of Yorkshire C.C.—Painting of 
various bridges. " 8., County Hall, Wake- 
field. Dep. £1 


ROADS, SEWERAGE 
WATER WORKS 


APRIL 2. 

Birkenhead C.B.—Construction of concrete 
roadway, stoneware surface water sewer and 
soil sewers, etc., at Woodchurch estate. B.E. 
& S., Town Hail Dep. 3s. 

Depwade R.D. 6.—Conctraction of sewage dis- 
posal works and sewers on Wortwell housing 
site. H. Owen, water and sewage engineer, 
Council Offices, Pulham Market, Diss, Norfolk. 
Dep. £2 2s 


MAY 1. 

Exeter 1T.C.—Construction of carriageways, 
foul and surface water sewers and other inci- 
—_ works on the Pinhoe Trad:ng Estate. 
City E. & 8., Municipal Offices, 7, Southernhay 
West, Exeter. Dep. £5 5 

Faringdon R.D.C.— Cons! ruction of water- 


AND 


* 


wy at Buscot. K. M. Hart, F.R.I.C8., 
& §., Council Offices, Market- pl., dca 
Berks. Dep, £2 2s. 
MAY 2. ; 
Eston U.D.C.—Reconstruction of a section of 


Middlesbrough-rd. (A.175), South Bank. E. & 
8., Normanby-rd., South Bank, Middlesbrough. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


AY 4. 

Eston U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers on the Grangetown housing estate 
(southern section). 8 a 
South 7 Middlesbrough. Dep. £2 2s 

Leeds T.C.—(a) Kerbing, tarmacadamieing 
and concreting footpaths and tarmacadamising 
carriageways in Back Bentley-gr. and Ring- 
wood-av.; (b) tarmacadamising sections of car- 
riage drive and playgrounds at Roundhay 


High School and Cockburn High School. High- 
ways A a 155, Kirkstall-rd., Leeds 4. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


MAY 5. 

Denby Dale U.D.C.—Construction of a rein- 
forced concrete reservoir of 40000 gallons capa- 
city. A. H. Waters, M.I.C.E., 25. Temple Row, 
Birmingham, 2, or C., Council Offices, Skelman- 
thorpe, Huddersfield. RS £3 3s. 


Deben  - and jointing of 58 
miles of asbestos-cement water mains. Pick, 
Everard, Keay & Gimson, 6, Millstone-la., 
Leicester. Dep. £2 2s 


MAY 8. 

York T.C.—Construction of concrete roads 
with Sameee works on the —> estate, 
Acomb. 7 City E. & A., Guild- 
hall, York. Hep. £2 = 


Y 9. 

Sittingbourne and Milton U.D.C.—(a) Surface 
dressing of about 75.000 yds. super roads and 
footways; and (b) supply -~ of granite ch 
gage and pea gravel. & S., High-st., 
ittingbourne. 


Wolverhampton oS --Aasto, dressin 
roads within borough. Boro’ E., Town Sal, 
Wolverhampton. 


MAY 11. 
Bournemouth C.B.—Construction of new roads 
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and sewers on Leybourne estate. Boro’ E., 
Town Hall, Bournemouth. Dep. £1 1s. 
MAY 12, 

tCoventry T.C.—Construction of treatment 
plant and pumping station buildings, concrete 
sedimentation tanks, sludge tanks, concrete 
tank and ancillary works at Strensham. 
Messrs. Binnie, Deacon & Gourley and Messrs. 
Herbert Lapworth Partners, Artillery House, 
Artillery-row, ee eccamame 8.W.1. Dep. £10. 
Tenders by Tune 2. 

East Lothian Water Board. esis 
of the Stobshiel reservoir. G. H. Hill & Sons 
a civil ae 51, Mosley-st., 
Manchester 2. Dep. 2 

MAY 1 13. : 

Huntingdon R,D.C.—Laying 12 miles of 
asbestos-cement water mains and other works 
for water supply to Molesworth and adjacent 
parishes. Pick, Everard, Keay & Gimson, engi- 
neers, 6, Millstone- la., Leicester. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 15. 

Ongar R.D.C.—Construction of about 3,000 ft. 
of r.c. carriageway on Shelley eatate. E. & &., 
Bowes Field, High-st., Ongar. Dep. £2 cs. 

MAY 20. 

Blandford R.D.C.—Construction of 200,000- 
gallon age r.c. covered reservoir at Mill- 
borne §t. Andrew, nr. Biandford, Dorset. 
Aubrey J. Allen, FRICS., consultant —_- 
Half Moon-st., arom eee Dep. &4 


Rhayader R. nib demanenion of works of 
gewerage and sewage ~~ at Cross Gates. 
Sir Herbert Humphries McDonald, Naviga- 
tion- ¥ 90, Navigation-st., 


~ ip 23. 

North Scotiand Hydro-Electric Board.— 
at eee Achilty project—con- 
tract No. 3%—Luichart Dam works. Sir 
Alexander Gibb & Partners, 43, Northumberland- 
st., Edinburgh, 3, or Queen ge ata West- 

minster, London, S.W.1. Dep. 

JUNE 30. 

State Rivers and Water! s y Commission, 
Victoria, Australia.—Construction of earthen 
channel known as the Goulburn Waranga No. 2 
Main Channel (2nd ma Plane, etc., may be 

inspected at Victoria House, Melbourne- pl., 
Strand. W.C.2, or may be obtained from Chief 
QGierk, State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
_. 100. Exhibition-st., Melbourne. Dep. 

5 


NO DATE. 

Dumfries R.B.—Laying of about 6 miles of 
15 in. and 18 in. diameter spun-iron pipes. 
Babtie, Shaw & Morton, consultant engineers, 
17, /Biythewood-s9., Glasgow, C.2 (quoting ref. 
491) 

Shrewsbury B.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 
F. R. Dinnis, E., Guildhall, Shrewsbury. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 

Burnt Oak.—Lanp ror Hovusinc.—Hendon 
Housing Comm. are to acquire land at junction 
of Edgware-rd. and North-rd. for housing 

purposes. Plans by Boro’ 8. 

Golders Green.—F.iats anp Garaces.—A. Roy 
Clare, L.R.I.B.A., 1, High-st., Pinner, Middx, 
is architect for proposed 12 flats with 12 garages 
under at corner of Addison-way and Finchley-rd. 

Golders Green.—Civs Hovse.—J. C. 8. Soutar, 
4 e Ps B.A., “ Wyldes,” North End, Hampstead, 

has prepared plans for a club house in 
Wiligrd-way or Hampstead Garden Suburb 


— — Factory Extension. — Architect’s 
Dept., P. J. O’Connell, builders, 4, Bell Corner- 
chbrs., Brent-st., N.W.4, have prepared plans 
for extend: ng factory buildings east of Rookery- 
cl. for Spurling Motor Bodies, Ltd 

Hendon.—Fiats.—Simmonds & Brown, archi- 
tects, 1, Central-chbrs., Hendon Central, N.W.4 
have prepared plans for six flats at south corner 
ef junction of Park-rd. and Hendon-way. 

Hendon.—Hovsers.—Cooper & Winton-Lewis, 
architects, 29, Manchester-st., W.1, have pre- 
a plans for four houses at West Heath-rd., 


Birmingham 5. 


Hendon.—Laporatorizs AND Stores.—B. W 
Turnbull & Partners, architects, 48, Cannon-st., 
E.C.4, have prepared plans for laboratories and 
stores at Hendon-way for Johnsons of Hendon, 


td. 

Mill Hill—LandD ror Hovsinc.—Hendon 
Housing Comm. propose acquiring land at 
janction of Watford-way and Selvage-la. for 
housing purposes. Plans by Boro’ S. 

Westminster.—Fiats.—Subject to M.H. ap- 
proval, Westminster Housing Trust, Ltd., pro- 
_— erecting 12 flats (Block G) ‘on site of 
hornycroft’s Garage, a estate. F. 
Milton Harvey, F.R.1I.B 3, Raymond-bldgs., 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, is say architect. 

Westminster. is —With City Council’s 
approval, Powell & Moya, AA.R.ILB.A., 36, 
Great Smith-st.. §.W.1, who are architects for 
section 2 of Pimlico Housing Scheme, have 
engaged Scott & Wilson as consultant (struc- 
taral) engineers to advise them in connection 
with the 9- and 7-storey blocks of flats to be 
erected. 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES 
ASBESTOS CEMENT PRODUCTS 
The Minister of Works has authorised a rise 
of 8 per cent. in the current maximum selling 
prices of asbestos cement products manufactured 
both by Turners Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd., and 
Tunnel Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd. This follows 
cost increases, particularly with asbestos fibre. 
The change operates from April 11, last. 











(PROVINCIAL) 
Accrington.—R.C. Diocese of Salford propose 
a new charch at Thorneyholme-rd. 
Bangor.—Welsh Regional Hospital Board to 
give. Aid priority to erection of a 500-750-bed 
ospila 


Bingley (Yorks).—U.D.C. propose further 12 
houses and erection of a children’s library. 
Plans by the surveyor. 

Birkenhead.—B.C. propose 22 houses at Win- 
dermere-rd., Upton, 8 at Clifford-st. and 15 at 
Kingsley-st. 

Blackburn.—E.C. propose 3-form entry mod. 
sec. school at Witton Park estate. Boro’ E., 
W. Pickstone. 

Blackpool.—Boro’ E. to —_ schome for 
erection of bungalows for aged.—E.C. approved 
sketch plans for new Arnold high school for 
girls.—Propose prefabricated open-air school 
at Bispham playing fields. 

Bollington.—Fine Spinners & Doublers, Ltd., 
propose erection of day nursery. 

-Bolton.—B.C. propose extensions to assembly 
hall peer erection of kitchen at Devonshire-rd. 
county prim. sch. at £6,450: gn gt class- 
rooms at St. Michael’s C. of E. school; 3 addi- 
tone classroomg and ae of school hall 

Columba’s R.C. school. 

* ered plans for:—2 shops and 4 flats at 
Radcliffe-rd. for B.C.; additions to offices at 
infirmary for Bolton and District Hospital 
Management Comm.; extensions to sawmills, 
etc., at ~~ old, Plodder-la., for Jacksons 
(Edgefold) workshop and commercial 
garage off Bradford-n. for Brookbank & Baxter, 


Bradford.—B.C. to consider i of a 
laundry at The Park, Rooley-la., at £100,000 

Brandon.—U.D.C. has submitted to M. pro- 
posals for 36 houses at Ushaw Moor at £44,000 
and 68 houses at Esh Winning at £70,000.—A 
loan of £44,316 is being sought = 36 old people’s 
houses, community hall, ate., at Brandon Col- 
liery. | F. Hedley, U.D.C. architect, and J. 
Addison, surveyor. 

Bristol.—City Council are to ask for consent 
to complete new council house, in College Green, 
in accordance with original plans, at a total 
cost of £375,000 over and above work already 
in hand. 

a D.C. propose 114 houses at 
agiey 

Caernarvon.—McKenzie Brown, Ltd., to erect 
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a oe factory by direct labour at St. Helens- 
rd. at £7,000. 

Coventry.—T.C. approved plans for:—Factory 
at Burnsall-rd. for Roger Collett (Coventry). 
Ltd., Spearhead Works, Burnsall-rd.; factory 
at Torrington- av. for G. Hudson, Ltd., Laiham- 
rd.; new premises at Lenton- ‘ja. for A. 
Dunn & Co., Ltd., Foleshiil-rd.; rebuilding of 
erection shop at Daimler-rd. for Daimler Motor 


Crosby (Lancs).—Plans for a new civic centre 
and up-to-date baths on sea front have been 
approved in principle by T.C. Adjacent will 
be police and fire H.Q. and a ceniral library, 
together with youth and health centres. Pro- 
vision is also made for the erection of Govern- 
ment dept. buildings. _ é 

Darlington.—T.C. received M.H. sanction te 
borrow £24,871 for 18 houses on Haughton 
North site—T.C. is seeking an interview with 
M.H. regarding plan for an old people’s hostel 
on Firth Moor estate, which council contends is 
urgent.—A baptistry is to be built at All Saints’ 
Church, Ravensdale-rd. 

Boro’ A.’s Dept. has been asked to carry 
out arohitectaral, work this year for a girls’ 
high school at £238,250, and transport d 
at £8,850.—Darlington Chemical and Insulajing 
Co., Ltd., are contemplating additions to their 
remine in West Auckland-rd. Archi 
: 7 Milburn & Partners, 9, Esplanade, Sunder. 
an 

Daventry.—R.D.C. to negotiate tenders for 4 
houses at Farthingstone, 2 at Helidon and 4 at 


— 7. 

of E. Diocesan Authorities propose 
reburldtn of St. Michael’s and All Angele” 
Church, rl Sterndale, at £8.000, and erection 
of a mission church’ at Whittington Moor. 
Chesterfield. ore licence for a permanent 
church at parish of St. Cyprians, Frechville. 


Derbyshire.—C.C. propose new fire station at 
Wirksworth. 

Gateshead.—Licences have been issued to J. 
Rank, Ltd., millers, for 18 houses at their new 
mill, South Shore-rd. ’ 

Golborne.—Leigh Co-op. Society, Ltd., propose 
—- of land at junction of Warrington- 

. and Common-la., Culcheth.—U.D.C. approved 
*5 “principle 170 houses at Derby-rd. estate. 

Hebburn.—Plarz are being made to start this 
A workshop 
over £200,000, will be commenced 
—_ Architect, G. R. Clayton, County A., 

rt-la., Durham City. 

aes C. received approval to acquire site 
for Lancaster and Morecambe College of Fur 
ther Education (1950 a ggg TOpose 2& 
branch library at Euston-rd., Morecambe.—Ap- 
proved erection of a special day school ‘n 
Whalley area; also adaptation and extension 

of “ Woodville,” Longridge, as a special resi- 
dential school. G. Noel Hill, F.R.1.B.A., 
County A., Preston. 

Ledbury (Herefordshire).—Trustees propose 
rebuilding of Christ Church, Wellington-rd. 
Architects, Scriven, Powell & James, Cajhedral- 
chbrs., Hereford. 

Leeds.—T.C. to inviie tenders for 404 houses 
on various sites, City A., R. A. H. Livett, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


Macclesfield.—Cheshire C.C. propose prim. 
sch. at Puss Bank, Buxton-rd.; sec. sch. for 
boys at Manchester. rd., Tytherington, and sec. 
sch. for girls at Whirley-rd. County A., E. M. 
Parkes. 

Nantwich.—U.D.C. received approval for erec- 
tion of first stage of new town hall at £11,500. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Corporation is to build 
a sports stadium at Ouseburn. City E., Percy 
Parr, Town Hall. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Licensing authorities have 
confirmed a _ provisional licence granted to 
James Deuchar, Ltd., Eldon-sq., Newcastle, for 
a new hotel at Lonsdale-ter. and Lyndhurst- 
ave. junction. Architect, §. H. Lawson, Emer- 
son-chbrs., Newcastle. 

Northa on.—B.C. approved layout for 80 
2-bedroomed houses, 43 3-bedroomed houses, 4+ 
shops and 21 aged persons’ bungalows at Har- 
oe estate. 

North Riding.—Ed. Comm. is to build an 
infant welfare centre and school clinic. J. 
Seen, County A., County Hall, Northaller- 
on 

Northumberland.—Ed. Comm. propose to start 
this year with first portion, to cost £150,000, 
of a tech. college at Ashington. Totel est. 
cost, £500,000. Plans by the County A., W. W. 
Tasker, County Hall, Newcastle. 

Nottingham.—E.C. seek loans of £53,580 for 
prim. sch, at Strelley estate and £51,450 for 
+ io sch. between Bilborough- rd. and Melbury- 


Salford.—T.C. seek loans of £5.750 for adapta- 
tion of Jutland House, £464.000 for 263 flats 
and 4 shops at Ladywell. Eccles New-rd., £21,200 
for day nurseries at Hayfield-ter., Pendleton, 
and Bradshaw-st., Broughton. 

Shrewsbury.—Hospital Management Comm. 
seeks <a for a new reception block and 
nurses’ home at Shelton Hospital. 

South Shields.—E.C. expects to start work 
this year on . bilateral sec. boys’ tech. school. 
Preliminary en have been prepared by J. 
Wilks, I.B.A., 29, King-st., South Shields. 
ee site is to be provided at Simonside 
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for a health centre for T.C.—Min. of Ed. has 
sanctioned spending of £28,060 on erection of 
Simonside Couuty infants’ School. 

Stanley (Co, Durham).—U.D.C. has received 
M.H. sanction to borrow £66,558 for 44 houses 
on South Stanley es state —M.H. has also ap- 
proved council’s plans to build by direct labour 
30 houses and 6 bungalows on Whi.e-le-Head 
site at £49,352.—U. D.C. approved plans for 
alterations to ‘“‘ Pack Horse Inn,” Crookgate, 
for Rowell & Sons, Ltd., Gateshead, and addi- 
tions to Northern Employees’ Club and Insti- 
tute, Ltd., Scott-st., Sianley—U.D.C. surveyor 
(J. R. Heslop) has prepared alternative plans 
for general development of land between Tyne- 
rd. and South Muor. Views of the M.H. being 
sought. 

Stone.—R.D.C. propose 100 houses in viciniiy 
of Adamthwaite-dr. 

Stourbridge.—T.C. propose shops and flats on 
Norton estate. 

Sunderland.—W. & T. R. Milburn, 17, Fawcett- 
st., Sunderland, are architects for extensions 
to a furniture factory a. Grangetown. 

Sunderland.—E.C.’s_ building programme for 
this year includes a new prim. infants’ school 
at Thorney-cl.—Schemes on reserve list for this 
years are Thorney-cl. County Prim. Jnr. School, 
Thorney-c]. R.C. Voluntary Prim. School, and 
= County Sec. Mod. School. 

T.C. received sanction to borrow £5,050 for 
ew child guidance clinic.—Newrick & 

ackbell, 24, John-st., Sunderland, are archi- 
tects for swimming pool and d-essing-rooms at 
“ Tyneholme,” Aslibrooke Range. 
Stephenson & Gillis, Saville-chbrs., North- st., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have prepared plang for iea. 
room at the Pallion Grease Works. factory ex- 
tensions on Pallion trading estate—A new 
vestry is to be built at Si MHilda’s Church, 
Westbourne-rd., to plans by Cordingley & 
McIntyre, Tie’ College, Durham. 

E. M. Lawson, Barras- bidgs., Barras Bridge, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has pre yared plang for 
alterations to “ Rink Hotel,” Hudson-rd.—R. 
Collins, King-si., South Shields, is architect for 
alterations and "additions to business premises 
at 47, Crowtree-rd.—Newcastle Breweries, Ltd., 
Haymarket, Newcastle-on- Tyne, are to carry 
out alterations to “ Friendly Tavern, ”  York- 
st., to plans by T. Blumberg, staf architect. 
—Altera ions costing £8,500 are to be carried 
out to Boro’ Architect’s Dept., Stockton-rd. No 
tenders have yet been invited.—Min. of Food 
has promised T.C. an early decision regarding 
— applica,ion to build a new slaughter- 
ouse 

Todmorden.—Plans submitted to B.C. for:— 
Extensions io Lower Mill, 2. Wood-rd., 
for Ramsden Wood Printworks, Ltd. ; extensions 
to weaving shed at Birks Mill, Walsden, for 
John Cockroft & Sons, Lid 

Wallsend.— Publis Library Comm. are seeking 
a site for a new library in Station-rd.—T.C. 
is to allocate further house-building work to 
N. Willis, builder, Shields-rd.. Walkergate.— 
R. Hood, Haggie & Son, Lid., Willington Quay, 
~ to carry out alterations to their wire mill 

Jans by their own architect (Mr. Marshall). 

essrs. Holland, Hannen & Cubitis, Ltd 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on- Tyne, are to build 
offices and staffroom on site of old Northum- 
berland Shipyard, Howdon.—T.C. intends taking 
over for housing purposes the West-st. hostel. 
@. N. Teasdale, Boro’ 

Warrington.—B.C. approved plar for:— 
Alterations at Lovely-la. for Warring. 2-op 
Society, Ltd.; workshop, Napier-st., tur Thos. 
Locker & Cq.. Ltd.; mission hall, Sandy-la., for 
Trustees of Hebron Hall: extensions to works, 
Bewsey-rd.. for Sterling “Cable Co.—To invite 
fenders for adaptation of ‘“‘ The Chestnuts,” 
Lymm.—Propose 32 maisonettes at Orford 
Neighbourhood unit. 

Wharfedale.—Messrs, Yorkhams, Ltd., propose 
erection of a bacon factory at Woodnook Farm, 
Blubberhonses. 

Wirksworth.—U.D.C. approved layout for 100 
heuses at Derby-rd. Surveyor, J. Taylor. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted 
t Denotes pr 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 


antod 





q Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 
Bangor.—36 houses for T.C., at Roed Mawr 


estate: *Henry Jones & Son, AP ag £49,068. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Civic restaurani at 
Duke-st., for T.C. J. N. Flitcroft, A.M.I.C.E., 
M.1.Mun.E., B.E. & S., Town Hall: *Direct 
Labour, £13,630. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—Junior South 
Newbores estate, for C.B. J. Fliicroft, 
A.M.L.C.E a & &., Nona frat: 
*Direct Labour, £81, 

Barton-upon- oat ae houses at Tofts-rd. 
estate. for U.DC. :— 


gobeel. 


Stamp & Son, Ltd. ‘ .. £15.520 
H. Foster . van a wo Wal 
*H. Ashton & Son «» 13,416 


(All of Bari on- upon- -Humber.) 
Billingham-on-Tees.—Erection of civic centre 
at Billingham-on-Tees. Consultant engineer is 
C. Lediard, Eidon-sq., Newcastle. Roads 
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and development works: *M. Ryan, Lid., Chain 
Biidge-id., Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

Bolton._Adapiation of 40 Chorley New-rd.: 
*George & Beddows, L.d., Bolton; building and 
wa of waste elimination plant at Raikes- 

*G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., £18,144. 

* Geentien. —Erection of 36 houses at Ushaw 
Moor, 68 at Esh Winning ong % old people’s 
houses at Brandon Coliiery. Hedley, U.D.C. 
Housing Architeci: *Direct FR nary 

Bristo!l.Rebuilding after fire of Colston 
Hall: *Cowlin & Sons, Bristol, £146,547. 

Bury St. Edmunds. —20 maisonettes in five 
blocks at Mildenhall-rd. estate, for T.C. B.B. 
& §., Borough Offices :— 

Zz Pratien, North-st., Sudbury, 

Suffolk pe a od one 
bi Sindall, Gloucester-st., Cam- 


b 
*The ee “gt. 
Co., Ltd., 


“Edmunds Development 
——— Bury  8t. 
Edmunds 
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Chester.—10 houses at Elton, for R.D.C.: 
*Mr. L. O. G. Williams, Elton, £11.980. 

Chesterfield.—102 aluminium bungalows on 
two s.tes. for B.C.: *A. W. Hawkesiey, Ltd., 
Hucclecote, Gloucester, £158.000; six houses at 
Lancaster-rd. site: *J. Haslam, Cherterfield. 

Consett.—Erection of 48 houses on the 
R‘chard Murray hospital site. T. Hutton, S.: 
*Direct Labour. 

Cudworth (Yorks).—Erection of 2 s.d. 
houses on Sidcup and Courchfield-ter. sites, for 
U.D Hinchcliffe, E. & S., Council Offices :— 
R. Worrall, Swinton, nr. Rotherham ... £29,390 
E. Cutts, Ltd., Barnsley ... ae See 
Hey & Newfin, Wombwell, nr. Barnsley 26.840 
*J. Stothard & Sons, Cudworth, nr. 

Barnsley a «-- 26,158 

Darlington.—Erection | of 36 houses on the 
Houghton site south, for T.C. Boro’ A., 4. 
Tornbohm, Central-bidgs., Darlington : *R. 
Biackeit & Sons, Bondgate, Darlington (26); 
*L. C. Abdale, Weir-st., Darlington (6); and 
*T. E. Robson, Easson-st., Darlington (4). 
ba to M.H. approval.) 

ateshead.—Erection of a technical college. 
Cook, Boro’ A., Town Hall: *Havery 
(Contraciors), Ltd., 38, The Side, Newcastle. 

Gateshead.—Erection of a hostel for old 
people. Plans by the Boro’ A.: *M. Fails, 
Coatsworth-rd., Gateshead, £11.000. 

Glasgow.—New hos’e] bnildings at ee 
rd. for Corporation. Mr. Archibald J. Jury (F. 
Architect. Housing Officer, Glasgow-cross, Tire 
Trongate, Glasgow, E.C. ‘*Cowieson, Ltd., St. 
Roilox, Glasgow, £81,565. 

Halesowen.—18 flats at —s for T.C.: 
*Shaw Bros., builders, 6, Park-la., Cradley 
Heath, Staffs. 

Harwich.—Frection of 14 honses on eee 
rd. site, for T.C. Allan W. Vincent, Boro’ 
Quantities by Parmenter & Castoin, ane 
tP. Hawkins, Main-rd., Dovercourt, Harwich, 


£17.225. 
Knighton.—Eizht houses, Ludlow-rd. site. for 
U.D.C. 8S. N. Shrimpton & Son, 18. Bridge-st., 


Knighton. *F. B. May, Bridge-st., and Victoria. 











“INSULIGHT” 


DOUBLE 
GLAZING PANELS 


Ly wert® 
ts S enti yer” at 


soe oat 10" 


are ait primary importance 


Consult :— 
England’s Largest Glaz'ng 


Contractors 


AYGEE wr. 


100, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON + + + S.E.1 
‘phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 
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rd., Kington, Herefordshire, £11,057. (Subject 
to W.B. Health appruval.) 

Leamington Spa.—32 houses at Lillington 
Grange estate, for B.C.: *Sayce Bros. & Co., 
Tachorook-st., Leamington, £44,673. 

Lincoin (Parts of Kesteven).—Conversion of 
part of N.A.A.F.L buiiding at ea. Park es- 
tate into County School, for C.C. C. B. Met- 
caife (F.), County A., Coun.y Offices, Sleaford: 
*s. G. Crampton, 65, *Whart- rd., Grantham. 

Liverpool.—Motor Bus Repair Workshop at 
Prince Altred-rd. depot: *Kimmer Bros. (Liver- 
pool), Lid., £12.44. 

L.C.c.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C. during period ended April 18. 
Complete painting of interior and ex- 
terior at Poplar Technical College, J. and 

Dean, Lid., Ruckholt Works, Leyton, 
E.10; complete ‘painting of in.erior and ex- 
terior of Hammersmith Scheol of Building, Arts 
and Crafts, John Lewis Building, Lid., 13-17, 
Alperton-la., Perivale, Middlesex ; painting and 
cleaning, etc., ai Brackenbury- rd. School, Hain. 
mersinith, John Lewis Building, Litd., 13-17, 
Alperton- la., Perivaie, Middlesex; the compleie 
interior aud exterior painting at Priuvry School, 
Lambeth, Norman, Wright (Buiiders), Ltd,, 
Portiand House, Portland-rd., South Norwood, 
S.E.25; complete interiur and ex.crior painting 
at Auerley Kesidential (Deal) Schovl, Lambeth, 


Norman, Wright (Builders), Lid., Portland 
House, Portland-rd., South Norwood, 8.E.25; 
comp.ete interior and exterior painiing at 


Cyril Jackson Sciool, Stepney, Gratton Wilson, 
Lid.; work of reinstatemeut after war damage 
at Medburn Schvol, St, Pancras, Charjes Sayers 
& Son (Mi.cham), Ltd.. London-rd., 
Mitcham, Surrey; reinstatement after war 
damage, etc., at Cubitt Town School, Poplar, 
. T. Oliver & Son, Lid., 371, Clapham-rd., 

S.W.9; conversion of part of Cambridge House, 
Camberwell, into restaurani, Field-Davis, Ltd., 
Norfouik-rd., Barking, Essex; erection of new 
roof at South Hackney Secondary Sclwol, Hack- 
ney, Field-Davis, Lid., Norfoulk-rd., Barking, 
Essex; renewal of electrical installation at 
South Hackney Secondary School, Hackney, 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Lid.. 40/41, Conduit-si., Wi: 
second stage in erection of primary a at 
White City estate, Hammersmith, W. Gaze 
& Sons, Ltd., 40/41, Conduit-st., W.1; b. ate- 
ment of allotment areas, renevation of adjoin- 
ing sites and areas formerly occupied by the 

A.F. and other authorities at Brockwell 
Park, Clapham Common and Garra:t Green 
(Wandsworth), Ward £& Sons, Ltd., 
Thorpe Lea Engineering Works, Egh am, 
Surrey; supply and erection of 100 Scottwood 
houses on a defined site at Harold Hill, Essex, 
Scottwood Factory Built Permanent "Homes, 
Ltd., 4, Raymond-b!dgs.. W. 

{London (Air Ministry). —Contracts to the 
vaiue of £500 or over for week ended Apri! 8 :— 

Painting work: Oates Bros., Shipley, Yorks. 

Steam and Hot Water Services: G. 8. Hall, 
Lid., Stoke-on-Trent. 

Roo, lining to Sheds: Maurice Hill Construc- 
tion Co., Lid., London, E.C.3. 

London (Air Ministry). —Coutracts to value of 
£500 or over for week ended April 15. General 
maintenance work: A. Richmond & Sons, Ret- 
ford, Notts; Lewis & Watters, Leamington Spa; 
Dudley Boswell £ Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton; 
J. Adams (Contractors), Ltd., Erdington, Bir- 
mingham) ; Coleman, L.d., East Kirkby, 
Notts; A. M. Griffiths & Son, Ltd.. Welverhamp- 
ton. Civil engineering work: W. and J. Glossop, 
Ltd., London, W.6. Painting work- Oates Bros., 
Baildon, Ghipiey. Yorks 

London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended Apri] 8:—London: Tele- 
phone House, Temple-ave., E.C.4, Reconstruc- 
tion, Haymillg (Contrac ors), Ltd., Empire 
House, Hanger Green, W.5. Swanxea: Erec- 
tion of temporary telegraph office, Griffiths 


Davies si ., Paxton-yard, Swansea. 
Hampshire: Titchfield telephone exchange, 
Erection, John Hunt. L:d., South Wharf, Cleve- 


land-rd., Gosport. narkshire: Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Quarantine Station, 
Netherton Farm, Westerton, Al‘erations, M. 
Simpson & Co., Ltd., 62. Vicarfleld-st., Glasgow. 

Middlesez: Eali ng- -rd., Alperton, Erection of 
branch post office, Geo. Moss & Sons. Ltd., 
Cranteign Wharf, Lady Margaret-rd., Southall. 
Northumberland: Foresiry Commission, = 
stone, Erection of four pairs of houses. R. 
Bell & Co., Ltd. (Builders, Ltd.). Mistletoe- hs 
Jesmond, "Newcastie-on- Tyne; Forestry Com- 
mission, Harwood, Erection ‘of two pairs of 
houses, Isaac Berriman. The Woodlands Joinery 
Works, Fencehouses, Co. Durham. 

Renfrew-hire : Paisley Grammar School, Erec- 
tion of dining room and scullery, Hugh Leggatt, 
Lid., 9, Gladstone-ave., Barrhead, Renfrewshire. 
Shropehire : Ludlow Post Office, Alterations and 
extensions, Treasure & Sen, Ltd., Temeside, 
Ludlow, Salop. Staffordshire: LRO.. Hawkes- 
more-st., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. Erec’ion of 
temporary office buildings. M. A. Boswell (Con- 
tractors), Ltd.. School-st., Wolverhampton. 
Zetland: South Nesting Public School, Erection 
of dining room and ki chen, Crangle & Bullock, 
Ogilvy’s-vard, Lerwick. Zetland. 

Glondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended April 8:— 

Berks: Roofing and glazing, F. Braby & Co., 
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Ltd., London. Dorset: Painting, A. 
Sons, Ltd., Bristol. Norfolk : 
work, R. Hogg & Son, Bury St. 


Bagnall & Surrey: 
Miscellaneous ham. 
Edmunds. 
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UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 


ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


‘Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel. : CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘* EFEMBE, Holb, London”’ 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 


THE BUILDER 


Painting, F. Labbett & Son, Belles: 
‘ent: Painting, Shirley Painting & De- 

corating Service, London. Sussex: Roadwork, 
WwW Glossop, Ltd., London. Yorkshire : 
Apex Asphalters, Ltd., Stockport; 


Roadwork, 
Roxby Surtees, id., 


Miscellaneous work, 
Blackhill, Co. Durham. 

Manchester.—Houses at Woodhouse Park and 
Moss Nook, for T.C.: *Wimpeys, Ltd., Salford 
(02) *Poole & Foster, Ltd., Manchester is 

G. Darley, Ltd., Manchester (26 
cutee Ltd., Sale (38); 23 a eae bs 
bungalows at Rodborough-rd., Pe ¢ 19 at Mill- 
brook-rd., Newall Green: *W. J. Simms, Sons 
& Cooke, Ltd., Nottingham; 118 houses at 
Bank House Farm, Black ley : *Lanes Oon- 
struction Co. (Manchester), Ltd., Swinton. 

Mansfield.—_New factory for Boneham & 
Turner, Lid.: *R. Moore & Son, Mansfield. 

Market Bosworth (Leics.).—50 houses at New- 
bold Verdon, for R.D.C.: *Lloyd Sutton, Ratby, 
Leics, £63,714. 

Middlesbrough. —Infants’ School, meals block, 
caretaker’s house and site works at Thorntree 
No. 1 County Primary School, for C.B. ; 
Middleton (A.), Education Architect. Quanti- 
ties by Turner & Ing, Middlesbrough: *A. 
Robinson, Contractors, Ltd., 423, Linthorpe-rd., 
Middlesbrough, £68,296 

Ogwen.—Four houses. at Caerhun, for R.D.C.: 
*Mr. Wm. Price, Carneddi-rd., Bethesda, £6,447. 

Peterborough Joint Education Board.—Ex- 
‘ensions at Eastholm County School, Kingsley- 
rd., Peterborough. Dodson & Son (L.), 
Museum-bldgs., Priestgate. Quantities by C. E. 
Smart, F.1.Q.8., M.Inst.B.E. 

Bettles Building Co., Ltd., 80, Alma- 

rd., Peterborough £33,958 
B. Stokeley, 2, Henry-st., Peterborough 33,772 

. J. Firman, 62, Oxney -rd., Peter- 

borough . 32,696 

Rugb —Erection of. "College of Technology 
and Arts, for Warwickshire C.C.: *J. Parnell & 
Son, Rugby. 


OME coe. 
STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


inspect one that has withstood 


HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS 


STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


35, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row. 











London, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 8011 





April 21 1950 


Mill Hill Farm 


Stoke-on-Trent. Houses at 
. Ltd., Burslem, 


estate, for T.C.: Bates, 
£36,103 (30); *W. Binnasee & Co., Ltd., Harte- 
hill, £14,424 (12); *W. Leake %& Co., Ltd 

Sneyd Green, £58,563 (50) : *Dickinson (Burslem), 
Ltd., £32,761 (28) ; . D. Cooke & Co., Lid., 
Fenton, £14,956 ‘ua)e, four at 
Burslem: *L. Bates, Lid., Burslem, £6,812; 

* Lyme-rd. Meir estate: *Morgan Building io” 

Lid., Stoke, £60,887. 

Sunderland. —Erection of 126 houses, fog T.C. 
Boro’ A., H. C. Bishop, Grange House, 
ton-rd. : ee W. White, Lid. High Barnes 
Works, Sunderland (24) ; *Stewart Bros., Lamb- 
ton-ter., Sunderland (20) ; *T. Stewart, Thorney- 
cl., Sunderland (28) ; *Wigham & Son, ‘Shephard- 
ter., Hylton (12); *J. — Leighton- rd., 
Sunderland (18) ; ie *J. W. Ridley, Sheepfolds, 
Sunderland (24). 

Sunderland. — Extensions to Sendatians 
Technical College, for E.C. Architects, G. T 
Brown & Son, 51, Fawcett-st., Sunderland : 
*Gordon Durham & Co., Ltd., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham, £114,317. 

Tottington.—20 houses for U.D.C.: *C. Hor- 
rocks, Tottington. 

Warrington.—Houses for B.C., at Poplars-av. 
estate: *D. Cooper, Ltd., Warrington, £20,631 
(18); *Osborne & Co. ( Warrington), Ltd., £20,631 
(18); *Direct Labour, £27,663 (24). 


te ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING <. 


SMART'S LANE, | 


LOUGHTON. ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
ERECTION CRADLES 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


Barton-cres., 


























BROAD-ACHESON 


CELLULAR BLOCKS 


eliminate wastage 


BROAD & CO. LTD., 4 SOUTH WHARF 
PADDINGTON, W.2. PADdington 7061 


Patent 
“Air Pump” 


Ventilator 


IN USE 


| 9 
Boyle's 
OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 
































WaATerloo 5474 - 
"Three Generations of Building” 


> 34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7901-3 
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